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Germany’s greatest natural resource is coal. It is almost her only great 
natural resource. From coal (and from the sub-bituminous coal, lignite) 
she extracts chemical riches. From them she gets the oil she doesn’t have 
naturally. From them she gets the vast power which no blockade can cut 
off from her military machine. Coal yields her explosives, rubber, vitamins. 
It could be her best friend. When the German coal tar chemical 
industry said “Ready!” in 1914, that word touched off the first World 
War. From that day, coal has become one of Germany’s enemies. From 
that day, the outside world has been building up a coal tar industry 


independent of Germany. One Koppers affiliate is the largest 


independent bituminous coal producer and one of the largest coal 


marketers in the United States. Koppers has built the bulk of Buy U 
IuUY 


the coke oven systems which release and recover the store- 


house of chemicals locked up in coal. Koppers is an important ir 4 O ey ag : DB 5 
producer of these chemicals. It is building one of the 
principal synthetic rubber plants—Koppers Company ( THE INDUS T SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 
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A million pounds of rubber products 


Paate evurteny White Motor Co 


every day — and 7 ‘E’ awards 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


¥ THE picture in the lower corner 
are little rings of synthetic rubber 
being inspected under a powerful glass. 
Some rings like these are large and 
some are so small you could hardly 
put the point of a pencil through them, 
several thousand weighing only a few 
pounds. Yet all are necessary hydraulic 
seals in war planes. 

_From these up to rubber pontons so 
big they can support bridges, there are 
more than a thousand distinct types 
of rubber war products — and for 
speed in producing them plus other 
accomplishments, men and women at 
seven B. F. Goodrich plants have 
teceived the Army-Navy “E” award. 
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The output of these plants has 
averaged far beyond a million pounds 
a day of finished rubber war products, 
plus big tonnages of war goods not 
even made of rubber. 

Some of the products made in these 
plants are original B. F. Goodrich 
developments—such as rubber springs 
for the “centipedes that swim,” tanks 
that can travel on land or water 
(photo, upper right); “square tires,” 
the endless band tracks for the army’s 
half-track vehicles (upper left); air- 
plane De-Icers (lower right); also 
V-belts for powder and chemical 
plants, made of rubber that can con- 
duct electricity, thus preventing sparks 


that might blow up the whole place; 
rubber bearings for ships; Koroseal 
insulation for battleship cable — and 
other things we don’t even have space 
enough to mention. In some cases the 
“developments” are improvements in 
familiar products or faster manufac- 
turing methods. 


The Army-Navy “E” is awarded for ex- 
cellence in the production of war materials. 
It has been awarded at B. F. Goodrich 
plants in California, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Ohio, Tennessee and 
Texas. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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SYLVANI 


MAKERS OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, 





Electrons are infinitesimal bricks of 
the universe —300 billion, billion, 
billion to the ounce. Electronics is 
simply the science of putting elec- 
trons to work through electronic 
tubes of hundreds of types with 
thousands of applications. 
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EF LECTRONICS is on the job today — smashing hundreds of 

war production bottlenecks. It’s no longer something 
wich only promises a brilliant future; right now, it is help. 
ing to win the war. 


The challenge is to keep pace with the ever-lengthening 
list of uses of electronics in industry. Though necessarily 
general, the “Can Do” examples given below* may suggest 
how electronics can help solve your immediate production 
problems, 


To put electrons to work is not so much a matter of inquiring 
into electronic accomplishments as of outlining what you 
want done. 


And Sylvania can give you a straight answer. 


As an aggressive independent, Sylvania speaks freely from 
long experience in research and manufacture of incandes. 
cent and fluorescent lamps—radio, cathode ray and other 
electronic tubes. Our facilities to produce the most intricate 
electronic elements are adaptable. 


Urgent war assignments demand all our capacity. But if an 
electronic solution of your problem can speed war produc 
tion, it may be possible to secure release of Sylvania Elec. 
tronic Engineering. 


Anyway, we'd like to hear from you, even if we can’t tak 
turkey with you. 


RIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


OTHER ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


*ELECTRONIC “CAN DO” 
IN WAR INDUSTRY 


Sylvania supplies electronic 
tubes for typical applica- 


tions like these: — 


Controls: Automatic ma- 
chine tools, weighing, 
wrapping, liquid levels, 
filling, temperature, 
lighting levels. 
Actuation: Relays 
automatic controls. 
Gauges and Checks: Elec- 
trical current, piezo- 
electricity, thickness. 


for 
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Counters and Sorters: Vis- 
ible objects up to 2,000 


Protection: Against fire 
and sabotage, against 





a minute. 

Testers: Synchronizers, 
vibration, acoustics. 
Guides: Printing regis- 
ter, template cutting. 
Timers: Speed, velocity, 
welding. 
Magnification: Sound, 
sight. 

Transformation: Audi- 


ble and visible into machined and polished 
transferable electrical surfaces, plating. ” 
impulses. To “decide”: Opening © 
Rectification: Electrical, and closing doors, 
air-conditioning by turning on and off 
precipitation. lights. 





overloads on electrical 
circuits. 

Detection: Of flaws in 
metal, plastics, glass, of 
pinholes. 

To “see”: Television, 
cathode ray tubes. 

To “hear”: Radio, P. A. 
systems. 

To ‘feel’: Humidity, 
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We of RUSTLESS have always held to one unfalter- 
ing purpose. Unlike any other plant in America, 


our entire resources are concentrated upcx the pro- 


duction of Stainless Steel. In following this course 


we have (1) developed the “know-how” of making 
the finest quality Stainless Steel 
gained user acceptance that has resulted in our 


becoming the largest producer of Stainless Steel 


in the United States and (3) through the 


use of unique processes developed by us, this pro- 
duction is being attained with the minimum use of 
strategic materials, especially Chromium and Elec- 
trolytic Nickel. The RUSTLESS processes are 
primarily based on the recovery of these materials 
from ore, charged directly into the furnace, and 
from Stainless Steel scrap. Thus RUSTLESS is 
not alone producing the finest quality Stainless 


Steel, but is conserving scarce Chromium and 
Nickel for other war purposes. 
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RUSTLESS 
CORROSION AND HEAT-RESISTING 
STAINLESS STEELS 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
PP. dart Stalal 


9 ¢ Stecls Exclusively 
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___The March of the News 


Food: Developments in the wartime food 
situation included good and bad news. 

Coffee: Rationing was abolished. 

Sugar: Substantial increases in ration 
allotments were promised for the near fu- 
ture as shipping facilities increase. 

Butter: Ration cost of butter was ad- 
vanced to 10 points per pound effective 
August 1. War Food Administration said 
civilians will have 20 per cent less butter 
during the twelve months ending June 30, 
1944, than in 1942, but 27 per cent more 
margarine. 

Fats and oils: Ration cost of shorten- 
ing, lard, salad and cooking oils were low- 
ered one point per pound. 

Meats: General improvement in the 
meat situation was reflected by WFA de- 
cisions to cut back the amount of beef 
the slaughterers must set aside for mili- 
tary use to 40 per cent of weekly produc- 
tion; to reduce military purchase of most 
pork items. August ration list left point 
values of all popular meats unchanged. 

Processed foods: Point 
raised three points a pound for frozen 
fruits and berries, green and lima beans, 
cut corn, peas and spinach. For the first 
time, point values were assigned to mark- 
eted home-canned foods. Home-processed 
foods of all kinds will cost eight points a 
quart or four points a pound, approximate- 
ly half the average point value of commer- 
cially packed foods. 


values. were 


Shoes. Manufacturing quotas for some 
types of shoes were raised by War Produc- 
tion Board. Authorized were increases of 
25 per cent in boys’, misses’, children’s and 
infants’ shoes and men’s safety shoes, plus 
a 15 per cent increase in production of 
men’s work shoes. 


Busses. Competing intercity bus oper- 
ators who want to consolidate operations 
in the interest of wartime efficiency were 
guaranteed immunity from antitrust laws 
under a new procedure agreed upon by 
WPB, Justice Department and Office of 
Defense Transportation. 





Draft. The Army announced a re-exami- 
nation of “limited service” men in the 
armed forces with a view to discharging 
those who fail to meet minimum standards 
unless they have special skills. New induc- 
tions of men with minor defects will be 
limited to 5 per cent of net Army calls on 
a State basis. Selective Service established 
a new class, 1-A-L, for men who can quali- 
fy for limited service but are temporarily 
rejected because the quota is filled. They 
will be called according to order number. 


Critical occupations. A new list of 
“critical occupations” that will get priority 
in occupational deferment over those now 
listed as essential was promised by War 
Manpower Commission. The list is ex- 
pected to be ready soon. Several addi- 
tions to essential jobs in present series of 
35 essential activities were announced. 


Laundries. Extent of the shortage in 
laundry facilities was measured by an Of- 
fice of War Information report. It said 600 
laundries have been closed during the past 
year, mainly because thousands of workers 
have gone to better-paying jobs. But de- 
mand for laundry service has doubled in 
many localities because women war work- 
ers who once did their laundry at home 
now must send it out; war workers have 
more and dirtier clothes; some military 
camps have no facilities of their own and 
use those in nearby towns. 


Officer training. The Navy said ap- 
prentice seamen studying under the col- 
lege-training (V-12) program may apply 
now for the advanced naval reserve officers’ 
training corps, leading to commissions in 
the regular Navy. All V-12 students are 
eligible except those in the supply, medical, 
dental and chaplain corps and those seek- 
ing engineering specialist commissions. 
Meanwhile, the Army announced that hun- 
dreds of over-age officers who have been 
on active duty because of the original of- 
ficer shortage will be relieved of active 
duty or retired. 
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Key to high heavens 


No one knows yet how high a Boeing 
Flying Fortress* can go. Its ceiling has 
never been attained . . . though this 
great battleship of the skies has pene- 
trated far into the blue, mysterious 
reaches of the stratosphere. 


But what is known is that the Fortress 
performs in some respects even better 
7 miles up than it does at sea-level! 


And this is not only an outstanding 
aeronautical achievement, but a deadly 
blow to Axis nations whose military in- 
stallations can be precision-bombed by 
airplanes so high they’re not even visible 
from the earth below. 


One key to the Fortress’ stratosphere 
performance is the turbo-supercharger 
you see above. Working with General 
Electric, its originator, Boeing developed 
the first practical multi-engine installa- 
tion for this remarkable instrument. 


Numerous problems had to be solved. 
To cite just one: In supercharging, you 
compress and force into the engines vast 
quantities of air. This compressing gen- 
erates great heat —up to 250 degrees. 
Thus, even though stratosphere temper- 
atures range downward from 67 below 
zero, one of Boeing’s major problems was 
to develop a method of cooling the air 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


for the engines . . . 26,000 cubic feet of 
it a minute, or just about the cubic con- 
tent of an average-size home. 


Without supercharging, an engine 
loses three-fourths of its power at 35,000 
feet. Flying Fortress performance—near 
100% at that altitude—is striking testi- 
mony to the engineering ability which 
solves such problems! 


Boeing engineering embraces more than 25 
distinct fields, so diverse as refrigeration, 
aerodynamics and metallurgy. Tomorrow 
you can look to Boeing to bring you inter- 
esting new products of unusual merit .. . 
and can be sure that anything “Built by 
Boeing” is bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER + PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS" AND 


STRATOLINER ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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“3 direct hits, sir—and 10 quarts of vanilla!“ 


“How’re we doin’?” asked the pilot of 
a Boeing Fortress high over Germany . 

“Nazi factory — right on the nose!” 
said the tail gunner. “And the ice 


cream’s ready to eat!” 

They had anchored a can full of ice 
cream mix in the gunner’s compart- 
ment. Now, after dodging flak and 
fighters, 6 miles up at 60° below, it 
was well shaken and well frozen.* 

Safe back at base, they celebrated 
the raid——with their favorite food 
treat. That’s an American way of cele- 
brating. Ice cream — as American as 


baseball or the Fourth of July. 


But not just because it’s homelike 
and delicious does ice cream appear 
so often on service menus. It’s there 
because it’s a valuable food, rich in 
vitamins and calcium. 


In the spirit of good sportsmanship, 
your family has reconciled itself to 
having less ice cream than before the 
war. You're taking part of your order 
in fresh fruit ices or sherbets. 

For our part, we'll continue to make 
as much ice cream as possible. We'll 
keep it pure and good. 

And we’ll continue — through war 
and peace — the constant research that 


* Based on an actual incident, reported by The New York Times 


is producing notable new dairy pro¢- 
ucts and other nutritious foods. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products a 
human food . . . as a base for the 
development of new products and me 
terials . . . as @ source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of Americ 


NATIONA 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Biggest remaining tasks of this war for U.S. and Britain are two: 

1. Invasion of Europe from the West to start down the road to Berlin. 

2. Occupation of bases from which to bomb Japan's industry from the air. 
Timing of both tasks is speeded by decisive events in Italy. 








As the war's timetable now appears..... 

Italy is to be out three to six months ahead of the revised schedule. 
Germany could crack in late 1943, but more probably will crack by mid-1944. 
Japan should be defeated at home sometime in 1945. 

But: It could take longer to root the Japanese out of jungle strongholds. 











In the case of Italy.....A Surrender will be important because..... 
U.S.-Britain will gain air bases for attack on industry of South Germany. 
Another fleet will be immobilized to release warships to fight Japan. 
Bases will be gained for invasion of the Balkans. 

A new ally may be recruited in an Italy no longer Fascist. 

There is revealed the flimsy base on which Fascist dictatorship rests. 

















In the case of Germany.....AS it is working out..... 

An important German ally is being lost, exposing Germany's Balkan flank. 

Industry, moved south with great effort, now is to be open to air attack. 

The submarine campaign is being lost. Air strength is dwindling. 

] It is very possible that German armies may be forced to pull out of Russia. 
So: There is nothing to look forward to except defeat. It's only a ques- 

tion of when the German people recognize the hopelessness of their position. 
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In the case of Japan.....Telltale developments are these..... 

Japan's plane loss ratio is from 5 to 25 against 1 for U.S. 

Her warships are failing to show much in combat with U.S. ships. 

Japan's merchant fleet gradually is being whittled down. 

y prod: Her industry is unable to replace present ship and aircraft losses. 

3 So: Japan's days are numbered. It is only a question of taking bases from 
which to hit Japan proper by air. On that point: Don't be too impressed by the 

d better idea that it is necessary to fight island by island from the South Pacific. Next 


pee year the combined U.S.-British navies will be about seven times Japan's in size. 
or 
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ith and Now as to immediate postwar attitudes.....This much is becoming clear: 

‘ms and U.S. and Britain are not out for world economic reform; are not in business 

{ merica. of promoting revolutions, of changing class relationships, of forcing the 

—- "haves" of a defeated nation to divide up with the "have-nots." 

~ And: There is no crusade against monarchy in this war like that of the last. 

oat The U.S.-British approach is the very practical one of dealing with those 

who can deliver, of recognizing authority where it exists, of restraining 

ny excesses. In the case of Italy, this means..... 

- ] (over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


The constitutional monarchy is to c recognized for the time being. 
Revolutionary elements will be >t in check. Labor won't get control. 
Control of industry, of banking, of trade will be only moderately changed, 
It's very probable that the postwar world, as shaped by U.S.-Britain, will 

not be so different from the prewar. That is where differences with Russia may 

lie. That's why the question of who gets to Berlin first may be very important, 

















War's new turn is influencing Mr. Roosevelt's attitude; is causing White 
House attention to shift strongly toward concern over civilian problems. 

Thus: On the President's initiative..... 

Rationing of coffee is ended. Larger sugar rations are promised. 

There is assurance of more gasoline for Eastern drivers, a promise of fuel 
oil supplies for the 1943-44 winter at least equal to last winter, and maybe more, 
The White House is ordering a re3urvey of Army-Navy needs for material. 

Men in service are promised cash payments and unemployment benefits, plus 
free medical attention, free college education, etc., when they are discharged, 

It is apparent that official eyes are turning to the war end, that thoughts 
of 1944 are being related to a situation in which war demand may be less urgent. 














Translating events into the present-day outlook..... 

Draft of fathers is more remote than ever; is probably not to be needed. 

Release of over-age men, of men with physical defects, may now be speeded. 

Chances are great that the bulk of the 7,500,000-man Army may not see ac- 
tion. It's to be December, 1944, before 5,000,000 of that Army is overseas. 

A basic gas ration of 3 gallons a week is probable for all East of Rockies, 

Prospect is improved for fuel oil by tanker from the Caribbean next winter. 

In general: Civilians face some more of a pinch, but nothing serious. 

Butter will continue to be in very tight supply. Milk may have to be sold 
under rations in some areas. Meat will be more plentiful, but not abundant. 

Rationing of anthracite coal at the dealer level is planned. Bituminous 
coal supplies may be stretched without even informal rations. 

The war's new turn is to have its political effects here; is to force both 
parties to do some thinking about probable voter reactions a year from now. 

For example: Any fourth-term appeal probably will have to carry a postwar 
note. That is due to fact that war with Japan may not be a full-time war. 

Yet: It is not so certain that Republicans will leave open the door to an 
issue of nonco-operation with the rest of the world. Some possible Republican 
candidate may be more internationalist in approach than Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President may be forced to base his appeal on experience, on need for a 
continuity of policy and personalities in dealing with foreign affairs. 

Assumption here continues to be that Mr. Roosevelt will seek another tern. 






































It is probably to be a bit difficult to do much more Army-Navy mobilizing. 
That's because the President suddenly is throwing emphasis on demobiliza- 
tion, on cash payments, unemployment insurance, relief for demobilized veterans. 
White House thought turns to demobilization before war really gets going. 
But: The thought is directed only at the problem of soldiers. It is not 
being directed at the problem of demobilizing war industry, at the stupendous 
task of affecting a shift from a war to a nonwar economy without big unemployment. 
Mr. Roosevelt inclines to the idea that pent-up purchasing power will as- 
sure about five years of good times all by itself. That is a popular idea. 
However: The harder=headed Government appraisers aren't so sure. They are 
inclined to doubt that it is to be as simple as the President may think. 
As for soldiers: Married with dependents will be demobilized first, then 
unmarried with dependents, married without dependents, single men with no de- 
pendents. Except, men who have been in action will get special consideration. 














See also pages 15, 18, 20. 
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Do you know the two big differences between 


the JAPS and the CHINESE ? 


Anthropologists who have carefully studied 
the physical characteristics of the Japs and 
the Chinese say they have been unable to 
produce a sure guide for distinguishing be- 
tween the two. They say some Japanese 
look like some Chinese and vice versa. 


But there are two big differences be- 
tween them that are of far greater impor- 
tance to Americans than skin color, set of 
the eyes or facial shape: 

Difference No. 1. The Japs are our ene- 
mies; the Chinese are our friends. 

Difference No. 2. The Japs have a mod- 
ern industrial organization for turning out 
the weapons of war. By comparison, the 
Chinese have little in the line of industrial 
equipment. 

Thus we find the Japanese soldier at- 
tacking China well supplied with planes, 
artillery, tanks and other modern equip- 
ment. His opponent, the Chinese soldier, 
is armed with magnificent courage, deter- 
mination and belief in democracy—but is 
short of arms and ammunition, 


Today it is up to the industries of 
America to help remove this great handi- 
cap. Americans must supply the guns and 
planes and bombs and gasoline the Chinese 
cannot make for themselves . . . materials 
they will gladly use to kill Japanese. 


Remember: a Jap killed by the Chinese 
is one less Jap for Americans to take care of. 


Among the many materials needed in 
today’s mechanized warfare is Ethyl anti- 
knock fluid, which is used in high-octane 
military gasolines. The 4000 people en- 
gaged in manufacturing Ethyl fluid are 
making enough to supply not only our 
own armed forces, but those of our Allies 
as well. They know that today “Every 
drop of Ethy] counts.” 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oul refiners to wum- 
prove the antiknock quality vf aviation and motor gasoline 











@ Reasons 


why you should install 


IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 
Now 


wr Ample Steam 


Iron Fireman stokers fit 
requirements of each 
boiler plant. They keep 
steam at desired pres- 
sure, regardless of fluc- 
tuations in steam load. 
Steam output is in- 
creased so that stepped- 
up loads can often be 
carried without install- 
ing new boilers. 


LY Conserve Fuel 
lang 


stokers 
J embody these essentials: 
a J 


‘Iron Fireman 
Accurate control of coal 
and air supply; electric 
operating controls; en- 
gineered installation. 
Owners profit by sub- 
stantially reduced fuel 
bills, reduced labor and 


<i other operating savings. 


¥r Save Manpower ¢ Ways 
All Iron Fireman stokers 
do away with hand firing. 
Bunker feed models con- 3 

% 
nage saves manpower 7? . 
of mines and railroads, «, 
{X Reliability; Low Upkeep 


vey coal automatically 
——y Iron Fireman stokers 


from bin to boiler re- 
leasing boiler room em- 

are properly engineered 
and precision built. 


ployes for productive 
They are heavy duty 









work, Cutting coal ton- 








trouble-free life. Cor- 
rectly engineered instal- 
lations insure depend- 
d able and reliable auto- 

“ 4 Matic firing equipment. 
Our nationwide 


organization of qualified 


factory representatives is at your service. 
Write or wire Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, 3443 West 106th Street, Cleveland 
11, Ohio. Plants at Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, 


Oregon; Toronto, Canada, 





Automatic Coal Stokers 





equipment with years of 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN sometimes take a loss, for 
tax purposes, on stock that has become 
worthless, but which you innocently failed 
to report as income when you received it. 
A ruling to this effect is made by a federal 
circuit court of appeals. A tax on the stock 
may be prevented by statute of limitations. 


YOU CANNOT use promotional selling 
practices to sell rugs, floor coverings, 
draperies, luggage, upholstered furni- 
ture, mattresses or fur coats. The volun- 
tary agreement to refrain from promoting 
sales of clothing is extended by WPB’s Of- 
fice of Civilian Requirements to these other 
textile-using items. 


YOU CANNOT offset the individual- 
merit and reclassification wage 
that you have granted against the 15 per 
cent “little steel” increase. The War Labor 
Board that “little steel” increases 
should be general increases. 


increases 


rules 


YOU CANNOT deliver brass or wire 
mill products after September 30 except 
to fill authorized orders under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. WPB is tightening 
controls over these items. 


YOU CANNOT safely discontinue bonus 
payments to your workers if you have cus- 
tomarily made them. A regional board of 
the WLB rules in one case that failure of a 
company to its annual Christmas 
bonus last vear amounted to a reduction in 
compensation that required WLB approval. 
The Board ordered payment of 4 bonus at 
the rate paid in 1938, company 
profits were substantially the same. 


pay 


when 


* 4 “ 


YOU CAN probably disregard wages 
under 40 cents an hour and wage increases 
to bring payments up to that figure when 
you calculate the increase to which your 
employes are entitled under WLB’s “little 
steel” formula. In one case, a WLB region- 
al board holds that in applying the formula 
it has been policy to “disregard all in- 
creases which brought wage rates up near- 
ly to the standards required by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act.” 


and administrative decision; 


YOU CANNOT, in New York, refuse y 
sell to one customer at the instance of gp. 
other customer who guarantees to make up 
any loss in increased business by large 
orders. A New York appellate court hol 
that such a refusal is not a case of free pp. 
fusal to sell products to a particular p. 
tailer, but is a violation of the New Yor 
antitrust statute in that it restrains cop. 
petition. 


YOU CAN, as a warehouse operator, 
refuse any order for steel that does no 
call for immediate delivery. War Prody. 
tion Board issues this regulation. 


YOU CAN use some fabricated parts 
that you had before May 31 for manuf. 
turing builders’ finishing hardware, cabi- 
net locks and padlocks, so long as 10 per 
cent of the total weight of metal in the 
parts is something besides copper. WPB 
has issued a list of specified parts that cay 
be used for such production. 


YOU CAN now pass on to buyers the 
transportation charges you pay on ship- 
ments of farm machinery. Office of Price 
\dministration allows actual charges added 
to prices, instead of requiring you to con- 
pute “average combined freight rates” on 
such items. 


YOU CAN continue to make emergency 
point reductions in the value of rationed 
meats, fats and dairy products to avoil 
spoilage. OPA extends this privilege to re- 
tailers in order to conserve rationed food. 


YOU CANNOT buy a new fire to le 
used as a spare unless you are an essential 
driver, such as a physician. OPA rule 
that other drivers needing spares can gel 
certificates for used or recapped casings. 


* * ¥ 


YOU CAN, perhaps, expect larger sup- 
plies of some household articles. WPB has 
permitted production of metal pot scour- 
ers, flour sieves and carpet sweepers and 
allows increased production of such items 
as lunch boxes and baking pans. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based wpon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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At postwar altitudes... 
25,000 feet 


An 


20,000 feet 


15,000 feet 





youll feel no discomfort in the 


AiResearch-pressurized cabin! 






oe wy Outside, it may be an gigantic airtight chamber which can is smoothest and fastest — high in 

‘(a> icy 70° below as your put intricate air control devices the upper air. 
aA postwar airliner flies through their paces in temperature 

you at great altitudes below minus 90°F. . . . and in air as © Out of AiResearch’s wartime experi- 

away above the storms. But in the thin as that at 65,000 feet altitude! ence will come other new conveniences 

AiResearch-pressurized cabin, you'll When peace comes, thanks to such for a peacetime world . . . devices that 

be as warm and cozy and relaxed as AiResearch engineering you'll be able _—-will add to better ways of living on 

in your own den. to enjoy luxurious travel where flight land and sea as well as in the air. 


Even at 20,000 feet, you'll be free 
from common high altitude discom- 
forts. With no sense of dizziness. No 
headache. No ear-popping. 


Fantastic? Not at all! Since long A l Re S) € 2) rc IN 


before the war, a group of America’s 
leading engineers have been working 
to perfect the pressurized cabin for 

airliners, 
Much of this development work has 
ome carried on in our “Stratolab.” a EA) “Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 
L755) Engine Oil Cooling Systems: Engine Air Intercooling Systems + Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES + PHOENIX 


eee ee eee ee 2 oe ORPORAT 








(Plans now are taking shape for de- 
mobilizing the 10,800,000-man Army and 
Navy that still are being mobilized. Those 
plans have a personal meaning for all of 
these men and their families. They involve 
cash payments and promises of future aid; 
the chance for a peacetime job. The plans 
also involve the men’s chances at an early 
or late discharge from the armed services. 
At present, demobilization proposals are 
in the blueprint stage only, but the blue- 
prints are far enough along to have 
prompted the President to submit them to 
Congress. The answers to the questions 
below serve as a guide to future develop- 
ments.) 


The average man in service is interested 
most of all in who is going to be the 
first to have a discharge. Many men 
have been in the Army for more than 
three years. Many have been, and 
will have been, under fire for many 
months. Will these men be favored 
when demobilization begins? 


The answer is: Yes. If the President’s 
program is adopted, special considerations 
will be given to the character and length 
of service. The recommendation is that 
“men whose service has been especially 
arduous, either in length or in character, 
should be demobilized before those whose 
service has been restricted or those more 
recently inducted.” 


Will there be any special treatment for 
married men? 


Yes. The program calls for demobilization 
in this order: married men with depend- 
ents; those married without dependents; 
those unmarried with dependents; those 
unmarried without dependents. Presum- 
ably these men will be mustered out of 
service immediately after soldiers and sail- 
ors who have had battle experience or have 
been in service a longer time. 


After the shooting stops, prospects are 
that this country will have to maintain 
occupation forces in many areas of 
the world for a considerable period. 
Is any thought given to this problem? 


Yes. The informal conference on demobi- 
lization recognizes that this country will 
need a large armed force for some time 
after the war. Plans are to encourage men 
trained in this country to volunteer for 
foreign service to replace men overseas who 
want to be demobilized. If a program of 
voluntary enlistment fails to meet full re- 
quirements, chance are that men without 
dependents will be kept in service and as- 
signed to foreign duty. 
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eve Been Asked: 


HOW THE SERVICES ARE TO BE DEMOBILIZED 


What about men who are highly trained 
for jobs in industry? 


If you have a skill that is required in peace- 
time industry, or if you are talented in or- 
ganizing and operating businesses, an early 
The report says 
that “it will be in the national interest and 
necessary to the joint purposes of rapid and 
orderly demobilization and full employment 
that such persons be demobilized rapidly.” 


discharge is proposed. 


Some men in service are receiving valu- 
able technical training and many may 
want to continue that training. Will 
they remain in the Army or Navy? 


Yes. If you are studying radio, mechanics 
or other courses in the armed services, an 
opportunity will be given to complete that 
training. According to plan, you can be 
mustered out after finishing your training. 


Some men in foreign service might get 
an opportunity for a public or private 
job abroad. Could they accept it? 
And, if they accept it, how about their 
chances of getting passage home? 


The President’s report states that those 
who wish should be mustered out of the 
services in foreign areas. Moreover, if 
you take a federal or an educational job in 
the foreign area, one that is valuable to 
this country as well as to the foreign land, 
the Government will pay your passage 
home when your job ends. 


Some men might want to be discharged 
if they can find a job, but to remain in 
service if they can’t. Does the Presi- 
dent’s program propose any treat- 
ment for this group? 


Yes. The report suggests that such men be 
given three-month. furloughs, during which 
time they can seek work. If a job is found, 
a discharge would follow. Or they could be 
accepted for reenlistment. Furloughs would 
not affect regular separation pay. 


Does the Government plan to guarantee 
jobs to discharged service men? 


No. Present laws require former employers 
to reinstate men who have been inducted 
into the services, but these laws are believed 
to have many loopholes. Moreover, wartime 
changes may have eliminated many prewar 
jobs. The best that the Government can 
promise is financial assistance after dis- 
charge and help in finding jobs. 


What financial aid is proposed when 
men are demobilized? 


If you are a service man, you can expect 
a three months’ furlough at regular base 









pay, up to $100 a month, plus any family 
allowances to which you are entitled, with 
discharge to follow at the end of the fur. 
lough. Then, if necessary, you can register 
with the United States Employment Sery. 
ice and receive unemployment compensa. 
tion for a period of 26 weeks at rates to be 
fixed by the Federal Government. All vet. 
erans would receive the same benefits, pe. 
gardlss of varying State payments. 


Does the President’s plan propose to do 
anything besides give furlough pay 
and unemployment insurance to dis. 
charged service men? 


Yes. The Government sees little chance 
to guarantee jobs, but the plan proposes to 
train service men for jobs. A large-scale 
program of vocational training is proposed 
to retrain men to enter old jobs, or to find 
employment in new occupations. A federal 
consulting service to direct men into ap 
propriate courses also is suggested. These 
training programs are not to continue be 
yond one year. 


What about the thousands of young 
men who have interrupted their edv- 
cation to enter the armed services? Is 
anything planned for them? 

The President’s report advocates that these 
men be allowed to continue their educa- 
tions and be provided with tuition and 
other allowances while they learn. Specially 
qualified men who were not in school, but 
who would like to attend school after dis- 
charge, also are to be given this privilege, 
if the present plans now being drawn up 
are followed. 


What about farmers, or men who would 
like to become farmers? 
Farm jobs are expected to be more plenti- 
ful in the immediate postwar period than 
other jobs. Demobilized service men are 
to be given opportunities and financial as- 
sistance to purchase farms, provided they 
are qualified to operate farms. However, 
the President is cautioned by his advisers 
not to look upon agriculture as a dumping 
ground for the unemployed. 


What about Social Security benefits that 
soldiers and sailors lost when they 
entered war service? 


A law is recommended to safeguard veter- 
ans under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program. The act is to be so framed 
that the same benefits would accrue as 
though the men continued in covered em- 
ployment. In no case would a service man 
get less than the benefits to which he was 
entitled when he entered service. 
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man’s hat blows off —and the history of the 
world is changed. This is that kind of a story— 
a chain of circumstances that began with a gust of 
wind and ended by changing the shape of the world. 

It was a wind that blew in 1815, wrecked a clipper 
ship, and cast up a survivor named Isaac Tyson on 
the south coast of France. He landed, by a curious 
whim of fate, in the vicinity of a mine where 
chromate of iron was being dug . and thus is 
destiny made. 

For Isaac Tyson remembered having seen such a 
mineral rock as that somewhere in the hills at home. 
Nursing a new-found interest in mining, he returned 
and launched upon a search that was to end one day 
in the mountains of Vermont. ... It ended when 
Isaac Tyson discovered iron ore deposits not far 
from the town of Windsor. 

And it was that discovery — the result of a chain 
of circumstances which began with a storm off the 
coast of France — that made possible the growth of 


ver hear lhe 
legend of 
TYSONS FURNACE? 


the great machine too y in Vermont! | 

It was not long after Tyson’s first iron mine was 
opened that the legend was born —the night they 
blew in a great new blast furnace that Isaac Tyson 
had built. In the starry darkness of the night there 
came a terrible groaning and a wailing sound, and 
suddenly fire leaped out of the earth. “Reckon it’s 
the Devil,” said the people in the hills. “Ike Tyson 
must of dug too deep!” 

* * * 


Jones & Lamson, one of the foremost machine 
tool builders in the famous Windsor Region, traces 
its knowledge of metals all the way back to Tyson’s 
Furnace, more than a century ago. 

During those decades, the precision machine tools 
designed and developed by this single company have 
literally changed the shape of our world. Jones & 
Lamson engineers will give careful and detailed 
study to your present and post-war problems, no 
matter how large or how small. 


JONES & LAMSON 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret 
Lathes . . . Fay Automatic Lathes . é 
Thread Grinding Machines . . 


- Automatic 
- Comparators ... 
Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Profit Producing Machine Tools 








Machining 








IN THE WORLD’S 
eee? LARGEST VALVE PLANI 


NAZE down the aisles of this machine shop in the huge 

I Crane Chicago Works! As far as the eye can see are 
vertical turret lathes—lathes that make possible the rapid 
machining of valves. The shorter set-up time—the speed 
at which they operate—mean fewer man-hours per valve 

enable Crane to keep pace with war’s demands for 
quality valves—produced in tremendous quantities. 


Production has been doubled and redoubled at Crane 
Co. and today, in the plant of the world’s largest maker of 
valves, acres of machines under the hands of skilled work- 
men are producing ever-increasing numbers of valves that 
are so vital to victory. 

When the war is won, and peace returns to the world, 
Crane will be in a position to care for the needs of 
American industry without the delays and uncertainties 
attendant upon reconversion of plant and equipment. 
Crane will continue to furnish its usual high quality products 

seasoned with the knowledge and the new techniques 


learned during the period of war. 


CRANE CO., 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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) New invasion routes and 


bombing areas now open 
to U. S.-British forces 


The Allies are getting set to try for a 
knockout of Germany this year. If the 
attempt falls short, the Allied commanders 
will keep on driving fora victory that would 
© end the war in Europe sometime in 1944. 
The downfall of Mussolini has given 
Sour side its chance to shorten this war. 
The Axis defense lines are broken. Ger- 
many’s Southern front is sagging. Her 
satellites are fading away. One million 
Italian troops and hundreds of thousands 
of fighting men of other confederate na- 
' tions are a fast-diminishing factor in the 
‘war. German troops in some cases are 
fighting former allies. 

While Germany is weakened, she also 


is encircled.. Huge Russian armies are 


uge pounding at one German front from the 
are East. Strong American and British forces 
pid are advancing over another front on 
eed Italian soil. Still other invasion forces are 
. threatening in the Balkans. Allied armies 
lve Sag op , oe . 

in Britain are in a position to strike from 
for the West. For the first time in this war, 

there are prospects of a general retreat of 

German armies to shorter lines. 
ane The result is that the war is moving 
r of toward a new climax. The Allied pattern 
ork- for closing in on Germany in an effort to 
hat win soon is being put into practice. The 


' big question now is whether the Allies do 
have an actual chance to win quickly. 


veld, The answer is expected to be supplied 
id by events that are set in motion by the 
ties | SUCCess in Italy. Germany, as a result of 


the Italian upset, is facing her first major 
ent. § crisis of this war. The hope of the Allies 
ucts § lies in Germany’s new perils. Her changed 
ues § Situation is described here. 
Mediterranean crisis. Germany loses 
the vital Battle of the Mediterranean. She 
loses her only naval ally in Europe. Allied 
sea forces now are free to concentrate 
against Japan, the only strong ally left to 
Germany. These sea forces also are released 
to help finish off Germany’s submarine 
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CLOSING IN ON HITLER: 
DRIVE FOR EARLY KNOCKOUT 


Nazi Crisis Develops Under Allied Encirclement by Land, Sea and Air 


campaign. For America and Britain, 
shipping routes are shortened and the 
shipping pinch is eased. But Germany now 
is locked up tight by the Allied sea 
blockade. And Allied invasion forces are 
free to assemble in the Mediterranean for 
new invasions of Southern Europe. This 
means one great new source of danger to 
Germany. 

Crisis in ¢he Balkans. Italy has been 
Germany’s main prop for defenses in the 
Balkans. Now that prop is sagging. Italian 
troops are being called home. Those troops 
have outnumbered the German occupa- 
tion forces two to one. Their departure 
threatens to leave unprotected their posi- 
tion in Greece and Yugoslavia. Those 
countries already are centers of organized 


Messner in Rochester Times-Union 


rebellion against the Germans. Departure 
of the Italians also would leave unguarded 
the Dodescanese Islands, steppingstones 
for Allied invasion of the Balkans. 

This crisis for Germany in the Balkans 
is made more real by the presence in the 
Eastern Mediterranean of big invasion 
armies. These Allied forces are based in 
Syria, in Egypt and in Cyprus, handy to 
the historic invasion routes through Greece, 
The Allies also are driving for a road into 
the Balkans from Italy across the Adriatic 
and through Yugoslavia. 

Germany is up against real danger in 
the Balkans. Her commanders there are 
calling on her to rush reinforcements. One 
place to get them would be from German 
armies on the Russian front. But there 
Germany is confronted by an- 
other danger. 
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Crisis in Russia. In Russia, 
German commanders are face 
to face with the fact that 
Germany is losing the Russian 
war. Along a 2,000-mile front, 
huge and unbeaten Russian 
armies are pushing and 
threatening to break through. 
They have inflicted a series of 
serious defeats on the Ger- 
mans around Orel. 

Now the Germans are up 
against a new menace. For one 
thing, the whole Southern part 
of the German line in Russia 
is made shaky by the turmoil in 
the Balkans. For another thing, 
the Russians are reportedly 
preparing for a new general 
offensive. So Germany’s Rus- 
sian front is crying for rein- 
forcements. As already noted, 
those reinforcements cannot 
come from the Balkans. They 
might come from the West. 
But, in Western Europe, Ger- 
many has another problem. 

Crisis on the Western front. 
Once German commanders 








“WELL, WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR?” 


practically were inviting an 
Allied invasion of Western 
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Europe, so confident were they that a 
smashing defeat could be inflicted. But, 
since Allied invaders took Tunisia, cap- 
tured Pantelleria and swept over Sicily, all 
under a protective umbrella of air power, 
that German confidence has disappeared. 

Now, from Norway to Southern France, 
the captive people of Western Europe are 
aroused by the news from Italy. The 
French people show that they are expect- 
ing to welcome General Giraud’s French 
Army of 300,000 men in Africa as an in- 
vasion force of liberation. The Norwegians, 
the Belgians and the Dutch show that 
they, too, are just waiting for a chance to 
help the Allies. 

The threat of Allied invasion in the 
West is real. Germany knows that any 
weakening of her defense forces there would 
be an invitation for the threat to material- 
ize. So no large numbers of German troops 
are to be spared from the Western front. 

All this points to the conclusion that the 
crisis in Italy has precipitated a continent- 
wide problem for Germany. The accom- 
panying map gives a birds-eye view of that 
problem, and reveals its vast scope. 

Crisis in man power. As the map shows, 
Germany now is encircled. The noose is 
laid, and the Allies are getting set to draw 
that noose tight. Perhaps 5,000,000 Rus- 
sian troops are massed against the Ger- 
mans. Official figures are military secrets, 
but estimates are that probably 1,500,000 
Allied troops are in the Mediterranean re- 
gion while 2,500,000 more are available in 
Britain. 

Once these encircling forces would not 
have looked formidable. When Germany 
and her satellites were nearer the height of 
their power, they were credited with hav- 
ing 14,000,000 men under arms. But they 
have had exceedingly heavy losses in Rus- 
sia and considerable losses in Tunisia and 
Sicily. The departure of Italian and other 
satellite troops may subtract in all 1,600.- 
000. Today, Germany herself may have 
no more than 4,500,000 men organized in 
combat divisions, though the total would 
be much larger if service troops were in- 
cluded. 

And while Germany’s strength is being 
whittled down, the man power of the 
Allies’ invading armies is on the rise. This 
growing Allied strength is commonly 
thought of as being mainly in the ground 
forces. That side of the Allies’ encirclement 
in itself is critical for Germany. But there 
also is another important side of the story. 

Crisis in the air. The collapse of Mus- 
solini signaled a great victory for American 
air power and British air power over the 
air forces of Germany and Italy. 

The once-invincible German air force 
has had a great decline. It has lost control 
of the air over Western Germany and 
France. It was beaten decisively in the 
African campaign, with 2,000 planes de- 
stroyed as against 770 planes lost by the 
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British and Americans. It has seen the 
Russian air force gain steadily relative to 
its own power. And now the collapse of 
Italian Fascism shows that Germany has 
lost the war in the air over Italy. 

This new defeat for German air power 
creates grave military problems for Ger- 
many for a special reason. 

Internal crisis. Right now, a new type of 
air offensive is being launched against 
Germany itself by American and British 
bomber forces based in England. The 
growing air supremacy of the Allies, dem- 
onstrated by the virtual bombing of Italy 
out of the war, is evidence that the Ger- 
mans will not have the air strength to op- 
pose effectively this new aerial attack on 
Western Germany. 

The Allies’ new bombing system is to 
concentrate on Germany’s most vital 
cities, one by one, blasting each target 
with repeated raids until all war industries 
in it are paralyzed and each city attacked 
is bombed virtually out of the war. This 
was the system used against Hamburg as 
the climax of nearly 100 earlier air attacks. 
In seven new raids on the city, which is 
about one-sixth the size of London, the 
Allies dropped more tons of bombs than 
the Germans dropped on London in 90 
days in their air offensive of 1940. 

An internal crisis confronts the German 
Government as a result of systematic 
bombings. Production of vital weapons is 
falling off. Many hundreds of thousands 
of homeless people have had to be cared 
for. Unrest and demands for peace are 
growing. 

But thus far this has been confined most- 
ly to Western-Germany. Cities in parts of 
Germany farther away from Britain have 
been outside the bombing range of the 
Allies. This has given about 50 per cent of 
Germany’s war industry some degree of 
immunity from air attack. 

Gradually, Germany has been moving 
war industries into the unbombed areas. 
The chance to shift bombed-out popula- 
tions to these areas has eased the crisis 
in Western Germany. But now this situa- 
tion is due to undergo a change. 

All Germany coming in bombing 
range. The Allies now are demanding, and 
if necessary will use force to get, air bases 
in all of Italy, including the northern parts 
that are closest to Germany. 

When these bases come into Allied 
hands, the immunity of virtually all of 
unbombed Germany will be ended. Ninety 
per cent of Germany’s war industry will 
be within range of bases in Italy or Eng- 
land. Those small parts in Northeastern 
Germany that cannot be reached from 
them will be within range of Russian air 
bases. 

Seven arms-production centers in Si- 
lesia, Saxony, Bavaria, and Wurttemberg 
provinces of Germany, four such centers in 
Austria, two in Czechoslovakia and one in 
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Hungary will be brought within range. 
Germany’s most vital mines and her whole 
transportation system will become targets. 
The oil fields of Rumania, Hungary and 
Yugoslavia, the sources of virtually all 
of Germany’s natural oil, also will be open 
to bombing attacks. ; 
Thus Allied air power is threatening 4 
type of encirclement that will put every 
German facility for waging war undet 
threat of direct attack. This means that 
an Allied effort is brewing to spread the 
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unge. present limited internal crisis through- thin along 6,000 miles of front. It is true 
vhole out Germany. that this front may be greatly shortened. 
gets. Allied pattern for victory. Summed up, The Russians are threatening to roll the 
and the situation that confronts Germany as a German line back into Germany. Germany 
» all result of the collapse of Italian Fascism is is reported considering plans to retreat 
ppen full of danger. The tightening sea block- from the outlying parts of the Balkans and 


Norway. 

But, whether voluntary or not, such re- 
treats in Russia and in the Balkans would 
deprive Germany of vital sources of food 
supply. Food riots would become a new 
menace, for Europe does not produce 


ade prevents her from getting any food or 
supplies from outside. The tightening 
bombing offensive progressively cuts down 
her power to produce and transport sup- 
$ ~— plies at home. 

Right now, the German forces are spread 
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enough food for her own needs and relies 
heavily on the grain supplies of the Bal- 
kans. Retreat from Norway would mean 
new dangers to Northern Germany from 
Norwegian air bases and would cost Ger- 
many the sources of valuable war metals. 

Thus, for Germany, there seems to be no 
escape from the Allied encirclement. Some 
officials see one chance in four that the 
war in Europe will end this year. Others 
believe that Germany’s chances of lasting 
through 1944 are slim. 
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Cut in War Production: 
Effect of Military Gains 


Premature Optimism, Shift of Orders Bringing Slowdown in Output 


Greater need for weapons 
as result of speed-up 
in Mediterranean timetable 


There are signs of a slowdown in this 
country’s war production. This slowdown 
is reflected in a failure to meet production 
schedules. It is showing up in aircraft en- 
gines, in some kinds of ordnance, in a 
wide variety of war goods. 

In part, the trouble traces to sudden 
optimism over the war outlook. An imme- 
diate letdown followed Mussolini’s fall. 
Production in some plants dropped 10 to 
20 per cent on the week end of the Sicilian 
invasion. 

In further part, the trouble traces to 
contract cancellations for particular types 
of war equipment. More than 5,000 con- 
tracts now have been cancelled by the 
War Department alone. Talk of cancella- 
tion trickles out to influence sentiment of 
employers and employes, while word of 
new contracts to take the place of the old 
ones does not get around as rapidly. 

Then, the Office of War Mobilization 
has let it be known that the White House 
is resurveying the whole war program. 
President Roosevelt himself publicly re- 
flects concern over civilian inconveniences 
due to war demands for materials. The 
President also lets it be known that fu- 
ture planning calls for some shift of war 
spending emphasis from the Army to the 
Navy, suggesting that the war with Japan 
is to take on more importance. 

Out of these factors there is developing 
what appears to be an idea that the war 
can be won on a part-time basis, that 
there is going to be leeway enough for 
a little spread-the-work practice. 

The fact, as Army and Navy officers 
see it, is that the urgency of production 
is more imperative, not less imperative, 
as a result of events in the Mediterranean. 
The reason is simply that the war’s time- 
table is speeded up by what has happened. 
The offensives that were planned for three 
to six months from now suddenly loom as 
immediate possibilities. War materials that 
were to be moved next November or De- 
cember need to be moved now. Planes, 
guns, tanks that were piled up in Africa 
must move ahead and back of them must 
be new supplies for other jobs. The other 
jobs will require new types of equipment, 
and that will cause continuous shifting in 
production requirements. But there must 
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be no letdown in over-all output until 
Germany actually is defeated. 

The war job, as Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson of the War Production Board 
measures it, is only one-third done. That 
measurement, in dollar terms, is this: 

The Army: It has $191,701,000,000 to 
carry out its part of the war against Ger- 
many and Japan. Less than a third of that 
money has been translated into planes, 
guns and tanks. 

The Navy: It has $92,091,000,000 as a 
war chest, and almost two-thirds of it still 
is unexpended. 

The Maritime Commission: It has spent 
less than a third of the $12,094,000,000 
granted for merchant ship building. 





DONALD NELSON 
One-third done, two-thirds to go 


Other war agencies: They have more 
than $43,724,000,000 to spend in building 
factories, buying strategic materials, and 
so on. They have spent only a little more 
than half of that amount. 

Altogether, the Government has trans- 
lated less than a third of the $339,538,- 
000,000 war program into munitions. This 
means .that industry is assured of a stag- 
gering order for its work whether or not 
another dime is appropriated for war. As 
a matter of fact, industry’s real worry 
today is not the prospect of losing work 
in the near future, but of carrying the 
load it has been assigned. 





While industry is going to have all jt 
can do to meet this program, it also is go. 
ing to have to accommodate the readjust. 
ments that accompany any program s 
vast. Strategy changes and new plans cal} 
for new weapons. The damage and loss jp 
materiel so far have been much lower than 
expected, so replacements need not be a; 
large as anticipated. Some weapons fail to 
prove out and others take their places, 
New devices are perfected. This continuoys 
change leads to contract cancellation. 

As the war speeds up, these changes are 
coming faster and cancellations take on 
more importance. This fact, plus the desire 
to get set for the avalanche of contract 
terminations that are inevitable once the 
final shot is fired, explains why the War 
Department is paying increased attention 
to the problem of cancellations. A new 
contract-termination unit, in Brig. Gen 
A. J. Browning’s Purchases Division, is be- 
ing set up to handle cancellations. It ex. 
pects to issue a manual setting out the 
procedures to be followed by contractors. 
subcontractors and Army field services in 
getting final payments on terminated con- 
tracts. It is urging all contractors to file 
their claims in a hurry, in order to speed 
up the settlement of terminated contracts 
Out of the 5,335 contracts terminated up 
to July 24, 2,270 were unsettled. The Army 
wants to speed up the process, too. 

Where the changes are. Most cancel- 
lations made so far have centered in the 
Army’s ordnance program. The Army buys 
Lend-Lease materiel for Allied nations. So 
when Russia cancelled her very large or- 
ders for tanks and asked instead for loco- 
motives, a big readjustment was required 
in the Army’s program. That readjust- 
ment still is going on. Two locomotive 
companies that had converted to tank 
production now are reconverting to loco- 
motives, but they will continue to make 
some tanks at a decreasing rate through 
most of this year. The Army’s own needs 
for tanks fell off sharply, too, when anti- 
tank artillery and tactics improved, cau’ 
ing another cutback in tank production. 

Combat vehicles: New types of mecha- 
nized vehicles, such as faster and lower 
tank-killers, have replaced less effective 
models. Renewed emphasis is being placed 
on fast, lightly armored cars needed in 
great numbers by an advancing army. 

Guns: The extensive cutback in fixed 
antiaircraft guns and artillery has been 
more than made up by the pressure for 
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AIRCRAFT: $80,000,000,000 has been authorized for production 


mobile artillery and mobile antiaircraft 
guns. Small arms production, including 
carbines and machine guns, is on an up- 
ward scale. Many Army units in this 
country still lack as much as half their 
initial supply of critical items. 

Ammunition: Some TNT plants are on 
a stand-by basis. Explosives plants de- 
veloped from 150 to 200 per cent in actual 
capacity as compared with designed ca- 
pacity, so a reserve of power was built up 
very quickly. Other plants, however, are 
working at capacity, turning out newer, 
better types of powders. Planned expan- 
sions have been rubbed out by the Army, 
and, unless the war develops a sudden de- 
mand for ammunition far greater than any- 
thing seen yet, production of this materiel 
may fall off even more in the future. 

Transport equipment: There is no sign 
of a letup in the Army’s demands for 
trucks. Light and medium truck produc- 
tion is scheduled to stay at present levels 
for the rest of this year. Big 7 to 10-ton 
cargo trucks are slated to be produced in 
greater numbers than ever. Transport fa- 
cilities of all kinds will be needed in in- 
creasing amount to keep supplies moving 
forward with advancing armies. 

Utilities: As operations step up overseas, 
ports must be made bigger to handle the 
millions of tons of supplies. That re- 
quires cargo-handling machinery. Roads 
must be rebuilt with earth-movers and 
tractors. Railroads must be repaired and 
their rolling stock enlarged. Pipe lines, 
storage tanks, gasoline drums and pump- 
ing stations must be provided. The Army 
moving into Sicily, and the one that may 
go on into Italy may have to repair the de- 
struction to water-supply systems, electric 
utility systems, sanitary systems. Output 
of all these varied types of equipment is 
scheduled for a steady increase this year. 
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Clothing and equipage: The Army’s 
major needs for clothing have been met. 
The demand for uniforms, shoes, etc., hit 
its peak last spring, has since leveled off. 
Quartermaster items have been produced 
ahead of schedule and only 44.8 per ceiut 
of the year’s program must be procured 
during the last half of 1943. The same is 
true of medical supplies, which, with a 
few exceptions, are ahead of schedule. 

However, the Army supply program as 
a whole is behind time. Ordnance, Signal 
Corps materiel, transport and construc- 
tion machinery, all are lagging. Less than 
half the Army’s program for this year has 
been produced so far. 

That is the situation so far as the Army 
is concerned. Over and beyond its needs 
are the Navy and aircraft programs. 


Aircraft. With a total of around $80,- 
000,000,000 authorized for aircraft produc- 
tion, manufacturers in this field have no 
worries about lack of work. They are pre- 
occupied entirely with man-power and ma- 
terial troubles. Changes of orders resulting 
from requirements for new weapons and 
types still plague them. Standardization on 
four basic fighter types for the Army Air 
Forces has not begun as yet to affect 
production. Big new bombers and im- 
proved fighters are just beginning to get 
into production. Labor requirements are 
going upward steadily. 

Warships. Naval shipbuilding won't 
reach its peak until next year. This year 
the Navy wants to get as many warships, 
exclusive of auxiliaries, as it had in service 
at the end of 1942, with special emphasis 
on antisubmarine craft and aircraft car- 
riers. The naval building program means 
continued heavy output of all the sub- 
sidiary equipment that goes with a modern 
fighting ship, including guns, propulsion 
machinery, radio and detection equipment. 

Merchant ships. With a 19,000,000-ton 
goal for 1943, and a possible goal of 
22,000,000 tons for 1944, no letdown in 
this field of war production is discernible. 

In short, the outlook for war production 
at this time is for continued intense 
activity. Some major readjustments in for- 
ward schedules probably will materialize 
within the next few months as war plans 
are changed to fit new strategic demands. 
Such changes probably will leave the over- 
all size of the war job undiminished. The 
nation has just about all it can do now, 
and the only way to produce a still higher 
proportion of war materiel would be to dig 
still more deeply into civilian reserves—a 
policy directly opposite to the increased 
official concern for civilian needs now be- 
ing made apparent. 
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MUNITIONS: Unless sudden demand develops, cutback likely 
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RUBBER SURPLUS NEAR: 


MORE TIRES, NEW PROBLEMS 


Supplies Now in Sight Are Over Twice Our Prewar Consumption 


Task of perfecting synthetic 
product to compete with 
crude in peacetime market 


The wartime rubber shortage compelled 
the United States to develop new sources 
of that commodity. As a result, this coun- 
try built synthetic rubber plants of tre- 
mendous productive capacity. It sought 
and found rubber in the jungles of South 
America and on the islands of the Carib- 
bean, as well. The effort to relieve the 
situation was successful, so successful in 
fact that now a surplus, perhaps even a 
glut, of rubber unmistakably lies ahead. 
It may be reached even before the war is 
over. It is a certainty for the postwar years. 

This prospect raises many questions 
about the future. It points toward a dra- 
matic battle between synthetic and natural 
rubber for the big American market, and 
other markets, too, with much dependent 
upon laboratory efforts to broaden and per- 
fect the use of synthetics, and reduce their 
cost. It also indicates a coming political 
row over the disposition of the Govern- 
ment-owned synthetic plants, and on the 
question of tariff protection for the new 
synthetic industry. 

This future situation affects nearly 
everyone—businessman, motorist, golfer, 
householder—for rubber, seen or unseen, 
has become an inextricable part of Amer- 
ica’s daily life. Hence, the situation should 
be examined in detail. And, getting to the 
details: From where, first of all, is this 
tremendous supply of rubber to come? 

Sources of rubber. The new synthetic 
plants are to have an annual capacity of 
at least 850,000 tons. Reclaiming plants 
are turning out 200,000 tons annually and 
have a three-year supply of scrap rubber 
piled up ahead of them. About 100,000 tons 
of natural rubber a year is to come from 
Latin America in 1945 and 1946. That adds 
up to some 1,150,000 tons of rubber a year 
in the Western Hemisphere alone. And the 
biggest American prewar consumption was 
437,000 tons in 1938, rising to 775,000 tons 
in 1941 as the rearmament effort gathered 
speed. 

But that is not all. By 1944 or 1945, the 
Japanese are likely to be driven from the 
traditional big-quantity sources of natural 
rubber in the Far East. That will add a 
potential supply of some 1,500,000 tons of 
rubber. All this means about 2,650,000 
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tons of rubber annually, without including 
output of big synthetic plants built in 
Russia. Postwar demand is expected to be 
large, but the most extreme estimate is 
dwarfed by the prospective supply. 

Now, how is this situation expected to 
affect each of these sources? 

Rubber from Latin America. The United 
States has agreed to buy all the rubber 
Latin America can spare under contracts 
that expire in 1945 and 1946. This rubber 
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FAR EASTERN PRODUCTION WILL COME SHORTLY AFTER RECONQUEST... 


is being obtained largely by the laborious 
process of tapping wild rubber trees in the 
jungles of the Amazon. It is a costly proc- 
ess and labor is hard to find. 

The contracts will be executed, of course, 
and the rubber involved will become part 
of the general supply. But, after that, 
rubber men expect South America to fade 
as a competitive factor. The Amazonian 
rubber costs too much. 

Rubber from the Far East. Despite any 
effort by the Japanese to destroy the rub- 
ber plantations in the East Indies and 
Malaya, it is expected that they can be 
put back into full production in the space 
of a few weeks, or months at most. The 
trees cannot be burned, because of their 
spacing and the damp climate. Cutting 
them down would be a logging operation 
of virtually impossible proportions. 

Washington advices are that the Japa- 





nese found enough rubber to meet thei 
needs stacked up on wharves and in ware. 
houses, when they invaded Java, Sumatra 
and Malaya. they have 
wasted little labor on getting rubber from 
the plantations or jungles. As a result, the 
trees are being rested and will be more 
productive than ever after the war. The 
dense tropical undergrowth, which springs 
up quickly, will have to be cleared away 
and the groves must be reterraced. But 


Consequently 
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the only obstacle to accomplishing these 
things quickly may be a labor shortage. 
Prewar rubber workers usually were im- 
ported from French Indo-China. New 
plantation equipment will be needed, as 
the Japanese have seized much of the old 
for scrap iron. 

Thus, the Far East is expected to be 
producing rubber soon after it is reoccu- 
pied. This rubber, inevitably, will come 
into competition with synthetic rubber 
from the new American plants. Now, what 
about these plants, and what about syn- 
thetics in general? 

America’s synthetic rubber. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the United States wil 
continue to produce synthetic rubber @ 
big quantities. Even if all or part of the 
Government-owned plants are closed, 
enough has been seen of the possibilities 
of synthetic to draw postwar capital into 
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the building of privately owned plants. 
But, so far as can be seen now, the Gov- 
ernment plants are not to be closed. Sev- 
eral suggestions have been made regarding 
their disposition. 

Under one of these suggestions—made 
by a highly placed Government official— 
half the plants would be closed, but kept 
in a stand-by condition for use in emer- 
gencies. The others would be leased to 
private operators. 

Other proposals would have them all 
kept running, with an added suggestion 
that they be protected from Far Eastern 
imports by a rubber tariff. The tariff pro- 
posal is contrary to the world-trade ideas 
of Secretary of State Hull, and obviously 
would encounter Administration opposi- 
tion. It also would make for diplomatic 
difficulties with the Dutch and English, 
anxious to regain their rubber markets. 

A prevailing New Deal view is that the 
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.. . AND WITH EXPANDED SYNTHETIC 


plants should be kept in operation, but that 
they should be made to prove the worth of 
synthetics in direct competition with 
natural rubber, with no tariff support. 

In trying to gauge the future of the syn- 
thetic plants, it should be remembered that 
they are situated in 11 States. That, of 
itself, provides a sizable congressional bloc 
to seek tariff benefits or other Government 
concessions for them. And the ultimate 
fate of the plants will be settled by Con- 
gress. 

But, if synthetic and natural rubber are 
to come into competition, how do they 
compare, in quality and in cost? 

Quality of synthetics. All synthetic tires 
for passenger cars are in production. For 
speeds up to 30 or 35 miles per hour, their 
suitability is unquestioned. Their worth at 
higher speeds still is a matter of contro- 
versy. But technicians are constantly at 
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work, and improvements have come in a 
steady stream. 

Synthetics won’t do for heavy truck tires 
as yet, however. They generate too much 
heat, and there must be a generous ad- 
mixture of natural rubber, in the side walls. 
The experimenters are at work on that 
problem, too. 

In general, Buna-S, the principal syn- 
thetic, has proved more wear-resistant for 
tire treads than natural rubber, but in- 
ferior in the side walls. Another synthetic, 
Butyl, has proved highly satisfactory for 
inner tubes. Tests have revealed that Butyl 
inner tubes will retain specified air pres- 
sures longer than tubes of natural rubber. 
Rubber technicians call Butyl the un- 
questioned inner-tube material of the fu- 
ture. 

In addition, synthetic rubber is proving 
its value for purposes other than tires. It 
is resistant to air, water, oil, grease, gases 


But, all in all, the quality and usefulness 
of synthetic rubber has been carried in a 
few months to a point reached by natural 
rubber only after decades of experiment. 
Another competitive factor is price. 

Synthetic vs. natural rubber prices. Re- 
search and improvement have steadily 
lowered the cost of producing synthetic 
rubber. Those in the know say it can be 
reduced to less than 10 cents, and perhaps 
brought as low as 7 or 8 cents. 

On some Far Eastern plantations, natu- 
ral rubber can be produced profitably for 
as little, or less than that. But, for most, 
the minimum would be a few cents higher. 
Rubber prices are highly volatile. They 
rose to $1.23 a pound in 1925 and sank as 
low as 25% cents in 1932. From that point 
the price rose to 22% cents in 1941 and 
was stabilized at that level by the Govern- 
ment. The long haul to the United States 
is a minor cost problem. Before the war, 





and other agents that cause natural rub- 
ber to deteriorate. A widespread use of 
synthetics for flexible couplings as vibra- 
tion absorbers, for gaskets and washers, 
and many other industrial uses is pre- 
dicated generally, simply because syn- 
thetic is considered better than natural 
rubber for those purposes. 

Moreover, synthetic has an advantage 
where particular industrial uses are con- 
cerned. By the use of various formulas in 
the preparation of the product, synthetic 
can be “tailored” to fit the exact purpose for 
which it is intended. And, again, where this 
is concerned, there is constant experimen- 
tation. Natural-rubber interests, foreseeing 
the competition that lies ahead, have be- 
gun some research along this line, too, and 
say that the natural product can be broken 
down molecularly and reassembled, in ef- 
fect, to suit specific purposes. 


PRODUCTION WILL TURN A CRITICAL SHORTAGE INTO AN OVERSUPPLY 


rubber was delivered in New York for 
three-quarters of a cent a pound. 

Quality enters into any consideration of 
price. If synthetic rubber proves to be 
more durable than natural rubber, it could 
command higher prices for that reason, 
and so get along on a higher cost of 
production. 

In any cvent, all indications now are 
that synthetic will be able to compete with 
natural rubber in the markets. 

In summary. What started out as a rub- 
ber shortage is turning into a vast over- 
supply, with the new synthetic plants alone 
to have a capacity twice America’s normal 
prewar consumption. Postwar demand will 
be higher than prewar, but, by all indica- 
tions, postwar demand still will fall short 
of the rubber supply available at home, to 
say nothing of the huge quantities avail- 
able overseas. 
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Mr. Wallace’s Future: 
Has He Any Power Left? 


Loss of Extra Duties After Dispute With Jesse Jones 
Leaves Only Job of Presiding at Senate Sessions 


Prospect that Vice President 
may assume the role of 
an uncensored speaker 


Henry A. Wallace again is just Vice 
President. He has been stripped of all ex- 
tra duties. The White House order that 
ended his row with Jesse Jones took away 
everything but a Senate gavel and a title. 
The resulting strained, too-polite relation- 
ship between President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Wallace is reopening the old question: 
What role in government can a Vice Presi- 
dent play? 

In two and a half years, Mr. Wallace 
came nearer to creating an active, work- 
ing job in government for the Vice Presi- 
dent than any man since John Adams. Mr. 
Wallace was an envoy extraordinary to 
Latin America. He was head of an im- 
portant war agency. He took an active part 
in shaping important production decisions. 
He was spoken of at one time as the man 
whom the President might put in command 
of the home front. That was be- 
fore the battle with Mr. Jones. 

The picture is changed now. The 
President, by deed if not by word, 
has indicated that the vice-presi- 
dential spot on the Democratic 
ticket in 1944 is open. It may be 
filled by Mr. Wallace. But it may 
be taken by someone else. Circum- 
stances at the time of the National 
Convention will dictate the choice. 

So far as outward signs go, Mr. 
Wallace still is welcome to attend 
Cabinet meetings. But he has not 
been to the last three. The ob- 
vious reason has been that he was 
out of town. Whether he resumes 
his attendance later remains to be 
seen. Mr. Wallace easily may re- 
gard himself as a free agent. 

As Vice President, he no long- 
er is subject to the censorship rules 
that have been imposed upon other 
Government officials. Mr. Wallace 
was not appointed Vice President. 
He was elected, and cannot be fired. 
He already has lost all of the jobs 
Mr. Roosevelt can take from him. 

Mr. Wallace submitted the speech 
that he made at Detroit through 
the regular channels of Government 
censorship. But the speech was pre- 
pared before he had been relegated 
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to the single role of Vice President. He has 
several more speeches in mind. In them 
he might name the men who he thinks are 
American Fascists. In his use of this phrase 
at Detroit, Mr. Wallace, pointedly, did not 
mention the Republican Party. 

The Vice President can take as much 
time as he wants away from the Senate, 
despite the fact that the job of presiding 
over that branch of Congress is the only 
duty the Constitution gives him. William 
R. King, the thirteenth Vice President, was 
sworn in while he was in Cuba in 1853, and 
he died a few weeks later without ever 
coming to Washington. The Constitution 
makes no provision for filling the office of 
Vice President if vacated by death. 

In fact, the makers of the Constitution 
threw the office in as a sort of afterthought. 
Originally, they made no provision for such 
an office. In the event of death of the 
President, the post was to be filled by the 
President of the Senate. That was the way 
the matter stood for a month in the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 





VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE 
Only a gavel and a title left 
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Then the Committee on Unfinished Py, 
tions took up a batch of odds and en, 
It provided for a Vice President, and gi 
ulated that his election should be in th 
same manner as that of the President, } 
gave him the job of presiding over i, 
Senate. Roger Sherman, one of the frame, 
of the Constitution, said that, if the Vig 
President were not to preside over th 
Senate, he would have nothing to do, anj 
that some member of the Senate, by pp. 
siding, would be deprived of a vote gay 
on the rare occasions of a tie. The late Sey. 
ator Beveridge, of Indiana, said the decid. 
ing vote in case of a tie, and not the sy. 
cession to the Presidency, was the gern 
from which the job sprang. 

Senator Beveridge called the office “th 
fifth wheel in our Government.” Woodroy 
Wilson said the Vice President’s chief dig 
nity, next to presiding over the Senate, lay 
in the circumstance that he was awaiting 
the death of the President. And Joy 
Adams, the first Vice President, said th 
post was “the most insignificant office tha 
ever the invention of man contrived or his 
imagination conceived.” ) 

John Nance Garner, who was never very 
happy as Vice President, said: “The only 
power I have-is such as I can wield throug 
my friends. The Vice President has w 
power. All he has is an affirmative vote 
He can’t even vote no. A bill is defeated m 
a tie vote in the Senate unless the Vie 
President votes yes.” 

Most Vice Presidents have been restive 
and unhappy. They came from «- 
tive work into a job that holds lit 
tle hope for the future. Only six oi 
the 33 Vice Presidents have suc 
ceeded to the Presidency through 
death. Only three others were elected 
President, none in a century. 

Mr. Garner often wished he wer 
back as Speaker of the House. Dur- 
ing his first term, he worked of 
energy by helping to get much of 
the President’s program through 
Congress. He was a master of Capi- 
tol Hill’s trading strategy. In tk 
end, he disagreed with New Ded 
policies and was criticized for a 
tending Cabinet meetings. 

Such criticism may not apply to 
Mr. Wallace. He was closely cor 
nected with the development d 
the domestic program. His speeches 
are in line with the old Roosevelt 
stand, though he may feel that the 
President is moving to the rigit 
Mr. Wallace is not likely to sit 
the silence that was wrapped about 
Mr. Garner. The Iowan has not the 
same aversion to speech making 
The radio, always open to the Vice 
President, may be used to keep the 
public aware that he still is on hand. 
And no man can claim a right no¥ 
to censor Mr. Wallace’s speeches 
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Making its mark..on a Nazi Mark IV 


OUTMANEUVERED at every turn by the harrying tactics of 
a squadron of high speed American M-5 light tanks, this 
formidable Nazi Mark IV tank has been immobilized by 
a well placed hit in its vital mechanism. 

The M-5 has been in production at the Cadillac Motor 
Car Division for over a year. But so perfectly was this mili- 
tary secret kept that few outside Cadillac plants knew of 
its existence before it swept into battle. 

Army Ordnance engineers, familiar with every phase of 
tank operation, joined forces with Cadillac engineers in 
developing the M-5. As a result, the M-5 incorporates all 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


that is latest and best in light tank practice plus two 
innovations from Cadillac peacetime engineering. This 
accounts for its high speed and great maneuverability. 

Likewise entrusted to us are more than 170 vital parts 
manufactured to extremely close tolerances for America’s 
foremost liquid-cooled aircraft engine. These and other 
assignments on which Cadillac craftsmen are engaged to 
the fullest production capacity in our history are war pro- 
duction jobs which take full advantage of all that the 
Cadillac reputation and tradition imply. 


LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





The National Week 









HOME-TOWN FUN FOR THE NAVY 





Entertainment Tailored to Tastes of New Type of American Sailo, 


Movies, sports, books at sea 
and ashore for successors 
to roistering tars of old 


The new Navy is ripping apart some of 
the traditions of the old. The new American 
sailor is not a bottle-scarred roisterer of 
seaport dives. He comes from all strata of 
American life and is accustomed to normal 
sports and recreation of a nondive sort. 
The Navy, in trying to meet his normal 
needs, is hauling baseballs, horseshoes, 
books and movie film all around the world. 

Each new push against the Japanese in 
the South Pacific, and the consequent 
creation of a new American base, brings 
another call to the Navy’s Welfare and 
Recreation Division for trained recreation- 





Between the new men and the new officers, 
they are reshaping the U.S. Navy into 
something that gives the men more of the 
relaxing home-town atmosphere 
every ship and in every naval outpost. 
On shipboard, wherever and whenever 
feasible, the sailors have their movies. 
Even on small fighting craft, they have 
libraries. Books and movies have gone to 
sea with American sailors for many years. 
They have music, games and smokers. 
Many sailors play guitars or accordions, 
harmonicas or other musical instruments. 
In the middle of a war this does not 
mean that they have entertainment every 
night. Nor does it mean that the facilities 
are always available. Many a ship’s library 
goes over the side when the order comes 
to strip for action. Books are a fire hazard. 
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(bring your own equipment) and outdo 
movies nightly, and three combinatig, 
beaches and recreation parks for game, 
swimming, hiking and picnics. 

The notation, “bring your own equip. 
ment,” takes into account the fact that 
each ship has its own athletic equipment 
which may be brought out when playing 
facilities and time are available. 

A recent visitor to this particular bay 
in the South Pacific found the line form. 
ing at Triangle Gardens at noon. It doesn’ 
open until 2 p.m., remains open only fiye 
hours a day and limits its beer sales tp 
two bottles to a man. But he reported that 
the availability of American beer had cyt 
down the drinking of native brews. 

At the bases, the sailors stage dramatic 
shows of their own. At one, they literally 
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ARMS AND THE MEN: There is a heavy list, port and starboard,for all recreation, from light-arm dancing to stiff-arm football 


al directors and equipment. They have 
been sent to Guadalcanal. All through the 
South Pacific, they are carving baseball 
diamonds aud outdoor movie theaters out 
of the jungle. An urgent call is just in 
from an isolated submarine base. Men back 
from fighting duty need games to play, 
books to read and synthetic drama to watch 
while they rest up from the real thing. 

The traditional sailor was a tattooed 
tar with horny hands and a_ boundless 
fondness for drink and women. He was 
used to a hard life afloat and lathered the 
town when ashore. His commander was 
tough and so was he. 

But when the war started, the United 
States had only 110,000 enlisted men in 
the Navy. Now it has upward of 2,000,000. 
Most of them are high school men. They 
come from normal American communities. 
Many of the new officers are reservists 
who were trained in colleges all over the 
land. They are less steeped in Navy tra- 
dition than the old-line Annapolis men. 
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So is the ordinary movie film. But, some- 
times, the ship’s officers manage to stow 
them away in safe places. And a new 
type of movie film that is noninflammable 
is being used now. Movies are the sailor’s 
favorite brand of entertainment. 

When the ship anchors at most of the 
widely scattered naval outposts and sta- 
tions that the Navy has created in the 
seven seas, the sailor usually finds that the 
Welfare and Recreation Division has been 
there before him. As he goes ashore, the 
sailor is given a folder which shows the 
recreation facilities available. 

A big station in the U.S. will have a 
huge recreation building and grounds. It 
will have a library, lounge, writing and 
game rooms and outdoor playing fields, 
with a movie offering three shows a day. 

But a smaller station, newly developed, 
close to the fighting fronts, like a certain 
one in the South Pacific, will offer “Tri- 
angle Garden,” which serves beer; a regu- 
lation baseball field with grandstand 


hacked an outdoor theater out of the 
jungle. And the men are so eager for 
movies that 700 of them recently sat 
through a torrential tropical downpour to 
see a good picture. They have lost their 
taste for glamorous and romantic South 
Sea island pictures, however. Nor do they 
care much for grim war pictures. There are 
exceptions, though. Men just out of hard 
fighting at Guadalcanal rose and cheered 
after watching the movie, “Wake Island.” 
Some of the newer bases, like that 
Guadalcanal, still need recreational equip- 
ment. But this situation is being remedied. 
Arrangements are being made for planes 
from larger bases to drop off magazines 
and newspapers. Pools are being set up t 
give faster distribution of movie film. 
And live entertainers are being sent out 
through Camp Shows, the joint Amy- 
Navy-USO enterprise. But the entertainers 
have to be of a durable kind. The mea 
are so hungry for entertainment that st 
shows a day is nothing unusual. 
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dollars help produce 
steel tor bictoy 


HEN PEARL HARBOR CAME, Amer- 
Wears had reason to be proud that 
our steel industry was ready to beat our 
ploughshares into swords at an astonish- 
ing rate. 

This year alone, American steel mills 
will have turned out the steel needed for 
countless wartime uses. Steel for an esti- 
mated 60,000 tanks, 90,000 airplanes, 
15,000,000 tons of shipping... steel for 
guns, shells, and bombs. Steel for great 
cables like those that righted the Okla- 
homa and other battleships sunk at Pearl 
Harbor . .. steel for the fleets of scrapers 
and tractors that helped build the Alas- 
kan highway. 


Result of courage and faith 


These contributions to our war effort 
didn’t just happen by accident. Long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, farsighted steel man- 
agement had the courage and the faith to 
increase steel capacity far beyond imme- 
diate needs. 

Management was able to do this be- 
cause of our natural resources, our native 
ingenuity, the skill of American man- 
power...and the millions of dollars in- 
vested in industry by people who have 
faith in America’s future. 

Among these are the policyholders of 
America’s life insurance companies, 
Through their companies, 67,000,000 pol- 


ow lhe wsurance 


icyholders have invested about $1,750,- 
000,000 in the bonds of industrial con- 
cerns. Of this amount, more than $350,- 
000,000 represents investments made by 
Metropolitan for policyholders. 

These investments have been made not 
only in the steel industry, but in the alu- 
minum, rubber, oil, chemical, and many 
others. Our war effort requires maximum 
production in these industries. This pro- 
duction could not have been attained 
without adequate financial backing. 
Every life insurance agent who persuades 
some individual to provide or retain life 
insurance is the means of making life in- 
surance dollars available for such invest- 
ments. 


Today — war comes first 


Today, most of Metropolitan’s fund 
available for investment is going into 
United States Government Bonds to help 
finance the war. When the war ends, the 
dollars that policyholders have set aside 
to insure the security of their families will 
again be ready to support and encourage 
sound and stable peacetime industries. 


Steel, for example, is already doing its 
postwar planning. The present feats of 
that industry are an indication of what 
we may expect in steel for better peace- 
time products, ranging from railway 
equipment to kitchen cabinets, and from 
automobiles to bread knives. 








Planning for the future 


Just as life insurance policyholders con- 
tributed to our present industrial capac- 
ity, every one who uses life insurance to 
plan his own future is helping, through 
payment of premiums, to underwrite in- 
dustry’s postwar planning. 

For Metropolitan’s 30,000,000 policy- 
holders have faith in the continued and 
growing greatness of their country. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS FROM ANY METROPOLITAN 
AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial thet public opini hould be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* THE WILL TO PEACE wh 
ber 
By DAVID LAWRENCE - 
How long can one man tell 45,000,000 persons many he made it doubly difficult for any Italian leag. wav 
what to do? er to arise and challenge his power. figh 
For twenty-one years the world has been asking Undoubtedly there have been many plots ay 4 ' 
that question about Italy. counterplots to wrest control from Mussolini. Some ¢f I 
The answer has come with dramatic suddenness. these attempts led their initiators to premature graves B Nat 
Not a moment longer than those 45,000,000 persons, and some did no more than start the undercurreny Ital 
acting through whatever constituted authority or sym- of rebellion which always begin stirring in dictatorship} pea 
bol presents itself, decide to take back the power they countries in anticipation of the day when the dictaty — 
have negligently allowed one man to exercise. becomes unpopular and the people overthrow him » figt 
What caused the long delay—the twenty-one years matter what his previous popularity or achievements tart 
of apparent lethargy as a dictator through processes Ww It was assumed throughout th ? [ta 
of intimidation and tyranny strengthened his coercive E SHOULD AID world that Mussolini sooner «§ cios 
hold on the masses and prevented them from using as ae ee later would over-reach himsdf] we; 
their combined might against him? OCRATIC RULE and plunge his country into E 
Something often called nationalism, something mis- situation which would mean his own downfall. Tht ma 
called patriotism, something that dictators, especially event occurred last week as the United Nations, afte # 4 n 
with modern devices of mass communication, have capturing his African empire seized Sicily and tha} san 
managed to stimulate as a means of manipulating bombed Rome, bringing home to the Italian peopk# a gs 
public authority for their own ends, has been the that Fascism had dragged them to the precipice o re 
basic reason for this strange phenomenon. ignominious defeat. When the dictator can do no mor § ope 
So long as Mussolini could appear to be furnishing for a trusting people they turn on him with all th} we. 
employment and stabilizing the economic situation amger that bitter disillusionment can arouse. of | 
amidst the chaotic conditions which confronted Italy Today Mussolini is gone from the scene and the fa § |as 
in 1922, shortly after the close of the last war, the mous motto of the State of Virginia “sic semper tyran-§ sid 
people were acquiescent. They were ready to accept nis” reminds us that it has always been thus withty-§ lac 
any form of self-discipline, even untried Fascism, if it rants who have challenged liberty-loving peoples. for 
were only to spare them the horrors of bolshevism Throughout these twenty-one years, even during ( 
which had at that time reared its ugly head in Russia World War II, the American people have felt no hate# dre 
and was sweeping Europe like a contagious disease. in their hearts for the Italian people—only sympathy the 
Democracy at that time had brought its bickerings for the helpless masses unable to find a way to exti-§ cer 
and political blocs and the Italian conservatives, ap- cate themselves from the yoke of an oppressor. tha 
prehensive about bolshevism and fearful of the conse- But the way was found. The present ministry orits§ the 
quences of a social and economic disintegration under successor in these days of transition is merely the in-§ rec 
the makeshift medsures of ephemeral ministries, em- strument of transfer. We can perceive already the tre§ sac 
braced Mussolini as a savior. will of the Italian people rising with all its pentapg enc 
But in due time as the dictator fury to reverse the social currents that have engulfed P anc 
DICTATOR NEEDS ized the national econo- their lives—turni in to d the bette § tio 

WAR TO BOLSTER "COTe2nize eir lives—turning again to democracy as the bet 
HOLD ON POWER my by force he sensed what alternative even with all its ineptitudes and its im- ing 
other dictators have always dis- perfections, its annoying factionalism and its fluct-# ne\ 
covered, namely that the pathway to more intense ating economic cycles uncontrolled by the wisdom d Wi 
nationalism and a closer hold on the populace lies in supermen. DU 
international conquest—in the call to arms which As the Italian people bend their glances towatd TH 

plays on the emotions of a nationalistic people and their sister states, hoping for food and sustenance and 

binds them together. the helping hand of a rehabilitation mechanism, wht Ita 
The alliance between German Nazism and Italian is our duty? To shout slogans of “unconditional su sol 
Fascism was natural and inevitable. The two dictators render” into their unhappy communities and furnish | 
had common plans and purposes. In fact when Mus- the stimulus for Nazi agents and the remnants off we 
solini tied the fortunes of Italy to those of Nazi Ger- Fascist organizations to build discord anew on tit) Ple 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 





What happened in Italy can happen in Germany as peoples everywhere 


become conscious of their power—An unprecedented opportunity for 
recreating a family of nations as democracy becomes universal. 


waves of patriotism that sweep a nation when it is 
fighting, not for colonies far away, but for the defense 
of their homeland? 

It goes without saying that the forces of the United 
Nations must take complete military possession of 
Italy so as to construct air fields for the use of our 
heavy bombers in the north thus to reach by aerial 
bombardment into areas not heretofore accessible for 
fighter escort planes. It is essential also that our mili- 
tary leaders coordinate our plans with those of the 
Italian Government either to utilize the Italian divi- 
sions in the Balkans or to withdraw them so as to 
weaken the Nazi ring around the continent of Europe. 

But are we inviting Italy to become an ally or de- 
manding that she hang her head in shame and accept 
a military rule which would tie up hundreds of thou- 
sands of our troops in policing a chaotic country and 
a sullen people? 

Clearly our strategy should be to win Italy’s co- 
operation rather than to incur her antagonism. Have 
we, therefore, gone about it properly? Did the speeches 
of Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt 
last week beckon the Italian people to come to our 
side as comrades or did we visit on the Italian popu- 
lace the same feeling of humiliation we really intended 
for their misguided leadership? 

General Eisenhower’s conciliatory message ad- 
dressed to the Italian people last Thursday, after both 
the President and the Prime Minister had spoken, was 
certainly a more fitting document for the occasion 
than the statements made by the respective heads of 
the British and American governments. It seemed to 
recognize. the amenities of a delicate situation without 
sacrificing in the least the practicalities. For it is easy 
enough to cry “unconditional surrender” and quite 
another to bring it about with the Nazi troops sta- 
tioned at strategic points inside Italy and more com- 
ing down from the north to seize vital areas for a 
new defense line. 

WAR LORDS WHO For three years we have been 
DUPE PEOPLE ARE sending out propaganda — by 
THE REAL ENEMIES short-wave and by leaflets 

dropped by aviators—telling the 
Italian people that if they would only overthrow Mus- 
solini they could have peace. 

Today the Italian people have complied. How shall 
we fulfill our end of the promise? The Atlantic Charter 
Pledges a restoration of independence to free peoples. 


We mean to recognize the Italian people as an indis- 
pensable member of the European family. It remains 
for us now to bring forth a program that will impress 
itself on the Balkan peoples and even ultimately on 
the German people for we have said we are not wag- 
ing war On men, women and children but on the war 
lords who have led them astray. 
LIBERATION, NOT There are two ways to bring this 
war to an end—to encourage the 
CONQUEST, MUST , ; 
BE OUR GOAL last ditch resistance of enemy 
peoples and cost ourselves many 
thousands of lives in another year or two of conflict 
and the other is to persuade enemy peoples to lay 
down their arms now, giving them the assurance that 
the innocent will not suffer for the acts of the guilty. 

We have it in our power by the refreshing spirit of 
our pronouncements and the sincerity of our pledges 
to wrest control of Germany from Hitler. His hold 
is no more secure on the millions of German men, 
women and children than was Mussolini’s on the 
Italian people. 

The days of the dictators are numbered if we will 
only conduct our part of the crusade with due regard 
to the dignity of our fellow human beings across the 
seas. We need at this time, not swashbuckling, bluster- 
ing expressions from our spokesmen, but true and 
clear statesmanship. 

This is no time to cry out for vengeance and the 
scalps of enemy peoples but to begin to build securely 
the foundations of an enduring era of peace, fully 
conscious that the seeds of wrath and revenge when 
sown in the settlements of one war only make in- 
evitable the clashes and conflicts in which other 
world wars are rooted. 

This is the time for our statesmen to proclaim 
anew our honest purposes—to hold aloft the banners 
of freedom and to draw firmly to our hearts the 
dormant but not extinct spirit of democracy that 
pulsates in human beings everywhere, even in enemy 
countries. 

This is the time to show the people our program of 
rehabilitation for the starving and the suffering. This 
is the time to show the people of Germany as well as 
Italy that we truly come not as conquerors but as 
liberators. 

For this is the mission of democracy—the moral 
principle for which so many of our youth have given 
their precious lives. 
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Proposals for providing 
jobs and other assistance 
for returning service men 


President Roosevelt already is shaping 
his plans for the end of the war. The 
glimpse of demobilization ideas that he 
gave the nation last week covered only a 
thin edge of those that are yet to be un- 
folded. Plans for war campaigns are laid 
months ahead of battles and take into 
account sudden changes that may come. 
Peace plans are being developed in a 
somewhat similar fashion. 

An intimate view of war planning was 
afforded by Mr. Roosevelt in a_ radio 
speech to the nation. He described, first, 
the present active stage in which the fight- 
ing is going ahead in Sicily in accord with 
plans that were made months ago. He 
urged the nation to prepare for even 
greater effort in the fighting that already 
has been scheduled for the months to 
come, when the battles will reach a cli- 
mactic fury. And he touched upon one 
phase of the plans for peace, when soldiers 
will lay down their arms and look for jobs. 

Mr. Roosevelt was in high spirits and 
an optimistic mood, both in his speech 
and in press conferences. In the present 
stage, he finds the war going well, in Sicily, 
in Italy, over the continent of Europe, and 
down through the Pacific. 

The President got a cable from Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, telling of the aid 
that is being extended to the Sicilians 
in the wake of the invasion. As the Amer- 
icans move ahead, the stricken Sicilians 
are fed from military stores. 

Behind the military comes a stream of 
civilian supplies—sugar, flour, milk for 
children, meat, medicine, soap and other 
food. Sanitation and transportation engi- 
neers move in to re-establish the regular 
life of the island. War prisoners are being 
used for the harvest. 

This is a pattern which the President 
hopes can be extended to the rest of Italy. 
He expressed a hope in a press conference 
that the Italian people not only would be 
able to harvest their crops but also might 
keep the food from being stolen by Nazis. 

Mindful that Mussolini—and other Fas- 
cists and Nazis—might head for neutral 
countries in the present, or later, stages of 
the developing military plans, the Presi- 
dent issued a statement reminding that jus- 
tice had been promised to “war criminals.” 

“I can only say,” he added, “that the 
Government of the United States would 
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President's Weelk 
PLANNING FOR WAR AND PEACE 


Executive’s Warning That Battle Schedule Calls for Greatest Effort 


regard the action by a neutral 
government in affording asy- 
lum to Axis leaders or their 
tools as inconsistent with the 
principle for which the United 
Nations are fighting and that 
the United States Govern- 
ment hopes that no neutral 
government will permit its ter- 
ritory to be used as a place 
of refuge or otherwise assist 
such persons in any effort to 
escape their just deserts.” 

At a press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt said that the twin 
objectives of the military are 
to prevail upon the Italians 
to lay down their arms and to 
prevent anarchy. He indicated 
that the military might deal 
with any person or official who 
might accomplish this. 

This is the pattern that was 
used in North Africa. The late 
Admiral Darlan was used be- 
cause his voice carried authori- 
ty with the French Army. He 
stopped the fighting. It saved 
American lives. The voices of 
Marshal Badoglio and the King 
are the voices of authority in 
Italy, over the troops and over 
the established channels of 
government. If anarchy breaks 
out in Italy, it would tie up American troops 
who would have to stop to restore order, 
thus slowing down progress against the 
major enemy over the Alps. 

The big stage of the campaign, already 
planned, lies against Germany, though it 
may come either over the Alps or around 
them in any direction. In this, the tough- 
est phases of the fighting lie. This was 
what led Mr. Roosevelt to warn that “it 
will require a far greater concentration of 
our national energy and our ingenuity and 
our skill.” 

“Tt is not too much to say that we must 
pour into this war the entire strength and 
intelligence and will power of the United 
States,” he said. 

For the future, Mr. Roosevelt turned to 
an idea evolved by a special committee he 
had created to study the problems of de- 
mobilized service men. He suggested mus- 
tering-out pay to cover the time needed to 
find a job; unemployment insurance, if long- 
er time needed; more education at the cost 
of the Government; credit; hospitalization 
and pensions. He wants the plan applied 
to men discharged during the war. 


The terms are still . 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
. . unconditional surrender 


The President will send the committee's 
suggestions to Congress, where it is cer 7 
tain to precipitate an outburst of political 
charges and countercharges. Harrison E. 7 
Spangler, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, already has charged 
that the idea was a “bold bid” for the sol 
dier vote in 1944. He said every American 
was determined to take care of the return — 
ing heroes. : 

Mr. Roosevelt’s observation, when asked — 
about this statement at a press confer- 
ence, was that, if he had talked about the 
moon, the same charge would have been 
raised, because there are some young peo 
ple who enjoy sitting in the moonlight. 
This, he said, would have made the speech 
political. 

The list of presidential visitors was 
short. Federal officials were in with all sorts 
of problems. And a delegation from the 
United Automobile Workers Union came to 
protest that the workers were caught in the 
middle, with wages frozen and living costs 
rising. They asked for price roll-backs. 
Mr. Roosevelt may make another speech 
about that, too. 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN 


CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 


m SOCONY- 
VACUUM 


Black “Magic™ 
24 Hours a Day— 


HOW A SPECIAL LUBRICANT HELPS 
MAINTAIN CAPACITY PRODUCTION! 


Ob piven meee those black drops 
perform a “‘magic”’ all their own. 


They carry, in solution, a special tough, 
tacky lubricant that usually needs to be 
heated before applying. 

But, as you see, this fluid fows Jike oil. 
Then it changes into a strong, black lubri 
cating film that sticks on like glue! 

This film takes the jolts of shock loads... 
protects gears from damaging wear. 

You can brush this fluid on or use a me 
chanical lubricator as in the picture above. 

To you, Mr. Business Executive, this is 
much more important than just a story 





about one remarkable kind of lubricating oil. 

It’s added proof that the job of lubrica- 
tion is never as simple as it may seem— 
proof that it’s well worthwhile to use 
the best experience available. 

We were the first to make lubricants from 
petroleum, and have worked at it for 77 
years. We’d like to put our accumulated 
“*know-how”’ to work for you. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Stand- 
ard Oil of New York Div. White Star Div. 
Lubrite Div. - Chicago Div. « White Eagle Div. 
Wadhams Div. + Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
General Petroleum Corporation of Calif, 




















ASEY’S gone to war...so Mrs. Jones is “working 
on the railroad!” 


She is putting in a big day’s work oiling and swabbing 
down giant engines, cleaning and vacuuming cars, han- 
dling baggage, selling tickets, moving through the aisles 
as a trainman. 

In fact, she is doing scores of different jobs on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad —and doing them well. So the 
men in the armed forces whom she has replaced can 
take comfort in the fact Mrs. Casey Jones is “carrying 
on” in fine style. 


Since the war began, Pennsylvania Railroad has wel- 





BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








Meet MRS. Casey Jones 


* 33,838 in the Armed Forces 


comed thousands of women into its ranks of loyal, busy 
and able workers. They are taking a real part in the 
railroad’s big two-fold job of moving troops and 
supplies and serving essential civilian needs during the 
war emergency. 


You will find these women, not merely in expected 
places, such as offices, telephone exchanges and ticket 
windows... you will find them out where “man-size” 
jobs have to be done: in the round house, in the shops, 
in the yards, in the terminals, in the cars. 


We feel sure the American public will take pride in 
the way American womanhood has pitched in to keep 
the Victory trains rolling! 


x x PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Ri oO 


Serving the Nation 


36 have given their lives for their country 
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Italian Shake-Up: 
Views of Press 
On Allied Course 


Insistence of Allied leaders on uncon- 
ditional surrender of Italy, regardless of 
Mussolini’s overthrow, is hailed by com- 
menting editors generally as the only policy 
compatible with military expediency or 
our professed war aim of liberating Axis- 
dominated peoples. Few regard the new 
Government of King Victor Emmanuel and 
Marshal Badoglio as really opposed to 
Fascism in Italy. As the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News (Ind.) says: “Both the King 
and Marshal Badoglio served Fascism well.” 

The New York Times (Ind.) expresses 
the opinion that “the King and the Army 
threw Mussolini overboard in a desperate 
effort to arrive at a compromise peace . . 
which might save the dynasty from being 
overthrown, and Italy from complete col- 
lapse.” 

Others suspect the move was planned by 
Hitler and Mussolini themselves. “The 
trick,” explains the Washington (D.C.) 
Daily News (Ind.) , “is for the military to 
keep control and get a compromise-ap- 
peasement peace by changing dictators 
when the old one flops.” 

“But we shall not be taken in,” the 
News continues, “if we stick to the Allied 
policies of unconditional surrender and 
disarmament of the enemy, of Allied mili- 
tary occupation until the people are free 
to choose their own representative govern- 
ment.” 

In addition to general opposition to any 
negotiations upholding the House of Savoy, 
the point is raised that granting conces- 
sions to Italy, as the Goshen (Ind.) News- 
Democrat (Ind.-Rep.) says, “would set a 
precedent for dealing similarly with Ger- 
many and Japan, and if we let these na- 
tions off lightly we shall have fought the 
war in vain.” 

In view of military complications that 
Italy’s capitulation and withdrawal of her 
troops from the Balkans would bring for 
Hitler, the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.) insists: “Vigorous continua- 
tion of the war against Italy is . . . the only 
answer to I] Duce’s downfall.” 

The Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal 
(Ind.) presents a minority viewpoint in 
contending that the wise policy for our 
statesmen lies in “lending a hand to the 
hew regime, avoiding unnecessary harsh- 
ness” and “more of the unconditional sur- 
render ultimatums.” 
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hite collar Crisis —— 


The clerical manpower (and womanpower) 
shortage is no longer news. What you’re 
interested in is: “How can J increase my 
office and plant production ...in spite of a 
weakened office staff?” 

Here’s how: First, let a Remington Rand 
Systems and Methods Expert analyze your 
office and plant records and routines. Then, 
follow his advice to the letter, for he’s a past 
master at streamlining production methods 
from the initial planning to final delivery. He 
has increased production as much as 50% for 
other organizations with depleted personnel. 
Turn him loose on your headaches! 

He may recommend the installation of 
time-tested Kardex Visible Systems whose 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic signals give you 
an instantaneous, accurate picture of where 
you stand fiom day to day! It’s your “see- 
ing eye” insurance against understocking, 
overstocking, labor-wasting bottlenecks and 
falling afoul of strict Federal regulations. It 


keeps you with or ahead of the toughest 
production schedules. 

Or be may suggest Variadex Filing Sys- 
tems, with priority-free wood cabinets, to 
make your files fool-proof, your papers in- 
stantly available. Possibly he may be able 
to point out how even the greenest of new 
help can be swiftly trained to perform like 
seasoned veterans. 

Whatever the Remington Rand Techni- 
cian’s findings, his carefully-considered re- 
commendations will definitely increase 
productivity in your office or plant. More 
than that... you will have established a 
perfect set of controls to assure peak effi- 
ciency in every department, every operation. 

You have the problems... he has the an- 
swers. Call him in for a non-obligatory con- 
sultation today! Write, wire or phone our 
nearest Branch Office (it’s probably listed 
on the Yellow Pages of your local phone 
directory). 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








The ocean-going tanker is one key to 
victory. Oil and gasoline for the planes 
and tanks of the Allied armies must be 
earried long distances overseas and de- 
livered behind the battle front. The 
tanker does that essential delivery job. 
The Pictogram shows what the United 
States is doing to supply the Allies with 
these indispensable ships. This country 
is building 290 tankers this year, as com- 
pared with only 62 in 1942. 

Tankers sunk. Throughout 1942, Ger- 
man U-boats concentrated on sinking 
tankers. Many were torpedoed. The 
exact number sunk has not been an- 
nounced, but it is no secret that the total 
was double the number of new tankers 
built. But this year it is different. The 
U-boat has been beaten. Sinkings have 
fallen off almost to the disappearing 
point. Meanwhile, the construction of 
new tankers has gone steadily upward. 

Tanker construction, 1943. This vear’s 
290 new tankers include 188 regular 
ocean-going tankers and 102. tanker- 
converted Liberty ships. Each regular 
tanker carries from 135,000 to 150,000 
barrels of oil on each trip, enough to fuel 
3,500 Flying Fortresses on a mission 
from England to Berlin and back, or 
enough, by Maj. Gen. James H. Doo- 
little’s estimate, to supply gasoline for 
five days’ aerial activity in the Mediter- 
ranean area. The capacity of the con- 
verted Liberty ships, while less, is not 
much smaller. 

The tanker fleet. When the war began, 
the United States had 360 tankers in 
service, which carried oil around the 
world and supplied the Eastern Sea- 
board. War, however, meant that they 
had to haul oil for the Army, instead. 

But new tankers built this year and 
last are to total 352, or nearly as many 
as were in operation at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. This means that, even after de- 
ducting tankers sunk, the tanker fleet 
will be much larger at the end of 1943 
than it was when the war started. Con- 
sequently, some are asking whether tank- 
ers cannot be used again to supply the 
East. 

Tanker oil for civilians? The answer 
is: “Perhaps,” but war necessities come 
first, and a vast war requiring oil ship- 
ments over tremendous distances is just 
starting in the Pacific. Some have sug- 
gested that new tankers could carry fuel 
oil to the East from Caribbean centers 
on their trial runs, or shakedown cruises, 
a necessary preliminary to overseas serv- 
ice. Fifteen new tankers a month, each 
bringing in a load of fuel oil, would go 
far toward relieving the shortage. The 





idea is under consideration. 
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How U.S. Tanker Flee 
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time... 
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America’s 1943 output of ocean- 
going freighters is set at 19,000,- 
000 tons . . . more than double 
1942 production. 

To attain this goal, scores of 
supporting industries must con- 
tinue to contribute their highest 
skills. 

For example, the lighting in- 
dustry! In shipyards everywhere 
—in the drafting rooms, the mold 
lofts, machine shops, and on the 
ships themselves—‘“‘See-ability” 
is helping men work more accu- 
rately and effectively. 

Yes, helping men build ships 


is one of the lighting industry’s 


FIGHTING 


most important jobs ... one for 
which millions of brighter, long. 
lasting Westinghouse Mazda 
Lamps are ear-marked. 


You can help by 
conserving lamps 


Copper, tungsten, nickel, and 
other critical materials are used 
in making lamps. Make these 
supplies go farther by getting the 
most light from each lamp you 
use. For helpful suggestions, write 
for a booklet “‘See-ability for In- 
door Eyes”. Westinghouse Elec- 
tricand Manufacturing Company, 
Lamp Division, Ploomfield, N. J. 


BUY WAR BONDS 








Westinghouse 


MAZDA LAMPS 


FOR BETTER ““SEE-ABILITY“: 
nS 












@ Throughout 
America — in- 
deed, all over 
the world—the 
need for pro- 
ducing unprecedented supplies of 
food with an ever-dwindling labor 
force has made the farmer’s job in- 
creasingly difficult. The farmer is 
not alone in his difficulty; unless the 
farmer solves his problems the city 
man will not eat. Solution would be 
quite impossible but for the many 
farm machines which multiply the 
effectiveness of individual men. 

In much of the mechanical farm 
equipment operating today, the vital 
connecting link between the engine 
and the working parts is a Twin Disc 
Clutch. 
and varied ways in which the twenty- 
five years of experience in design, in 
manufacture and in application engi- 
neering, represented by the Twin 
Dise Clutch Company, are contribut- 


This is but one of the many 


For twenty-five years Twin Disc Clutches 
standard on many nationally knon n tractors. 
ism prevents uninten- 


- ! 
tive toggle action engaging mechan 


tional engagement or disengagement, 







Clutch Heavy Duty 
Power Take-off Clutch 









Clutch 









Machine Tool 























































ing to the health, happiness and gen- 
eral welfare of people everywhere. 

No more grueling test of engineer- 
ing soundness and inbuilt wear-life 
could be devised than the present 
situation in which machinery of all 
kinds—and farm machinery in par- 
ticular—is being compelled to oper- 
ate despite inadequate replacements 
and repairs. In this test, Twin Disc 
Clutches have demonstrated in full 
measure the endurance and dependa- 
bility toward which our quarter-cen- 
tury of business life has constantly 
been directed. 

If you are now planning for future 
production of any equipment involv- 
ing driving and driven units, it will 
probably pay you to get in touch with 
us at once. 

A wide line of standard clutches 
and a considerable reservoir of ap- 
plication experience is here to serve 
you. Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Employers, since July 1, have been sery. 
ing, in effect, as tax collectors for the 
Federal Government. Employes have been 
feeling the impact of the 20 per cent de. 
duction (above certain exemptions) being 
taken from their pay envelopes to put 
individual income tax payers on a current- 
payment basis. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
how this new method of tax collection is 
operating, The United States News asked 
employers and others this question: 





Does your experience to date in 
collection of tne withholding tax from 
employes tend to show that this col- 
lection-at-the-source plan is the an- 
swer to the collection question? 


Answers were printed in last week's is. 
sue. Others appear herewith. 








Robert M. Hanes 


Winston-Salem, N. C.; President, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co.; Past President, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Have checked your question with many 
employers and all report that, although 
the tax withholding from pay checks is 
very unpopular, it is the most practical 
way to get the money. In fact, it is the 
only way to get it from a great mass of 
workers who otherwise would pay no direct 
tax. 


S. C. Allyn 


Dayton, Ohio; 
Register Co., 
answers: 

Contact with our employes _ indicates 
general acceptance of 20 per cent deduction 
as the best way to collect the income tax 
Apparently they like the idea of paying- 
as-you-go and avoiding accumulated ob- 
ligation at the end of the year. 

Believe cross section opinion would be 
that this is a businesslike and under- 
standable method of tax collection and at 
least the best answer to date. 


President, National Cash 


(by telegraph 


Lewis Merrill 
New York City; President, United Office 
and Professional Workers of America, 
answers: 

The withholding tax certainly provides 
the basis for an answer to the collection 
question. It is far from perfect. While some 
inconveniences have undoubtedly been oc- 
casioned by employers, the social result is 
so significant as to overweigh this tem- 
porary inconvenience. 

The response of the workers to the pay- 
ment would be infinitely more co-operative 
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This light might have blacked out—but for a rayon fiber! 


RECENTLY, a shortage threatened in materials used 
in kerosene lamp mantles. One of the country’s larg- 
est manufacturers of incandescent mantles brought 
his problem to the laboratories of American Viscose 
Corporation. 

Working to his specifications, a special type of 
rayon staple was found to fill the bill. The charac- 
teristics of this rayon actually improved the ceramic 
structure of the mantles, enabling them to throw a 


more uniform light. 


And so now rayon, product of modern chemistry, 


gives the old-fashioned kerosene lamp a new lease on 


life! Against the major contributions to the war effort 
made possible by research in rayon, this may seem a 
small achievement. But thousands upon thousands of 
Americans still rely on the kerosene lamp as their sole 
means of illumination. Not only in the rural areas, 
but in the cities, too—including even the largest of 
them, New York itself! 

Here is another example of the extent of American 
Viscose Corporation’s program of continuous re- 
search, devoted to the development of new rayon 
fibers for the betterment of America—another ex- 


ample of free enterprise at work. 














, 


, CROWN’: 
TESTED | 
rayon 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


~ oe AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Copyright, 1943——American Viscose Corp 
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for a ship built to carry 


perishable tropic fruit... 


“War cargo instead of bananas now, 
Jim”, says Steve, supervisor of freight 
loading on this bustling dock. He gives 
the highball sign to the winchman and 
another big case swings over the side. 

Steve knew this ship of the Great 
White Fleet before she donned war 
paint. Knew her when she followed the 
trade for which she was built—the great 
trade between our country and our good 
neighbors in Middle America. 

‘-s, hundreds of times Steve has han- 
« 1 the delicate operation of discharg- 


i: , 60,000 bunches of fresh bananas 
/ 


from a trim liner of the 
Fleet. And when it came 
to efficient loading of 
southbound freight— 
sewing machines, trac- 
tors, and other manufac- 
tured goods urgently 
needed down in tropical * 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * 
PANAMA * 





HONDURAS * 
COLOMBIA * 
Back the Attack! ... Buy War Bonds 


America—Steve had all the answers! 

When war came, Steve was trained 
and ready for the great task of loading 
war cargo without snarls, jams and 
breakage. He and hundreds of others 
who have grown up with the Great 
White Fleet—shore organizations, offi- 
cers and crews of the line—today are 
putting all they’ve got into the fight! 


* K a 


But the time will come—perhaps 
sooner than we think—when the Great 
White Fleet will be back in Caribbean 
service. The growing 
economic unity of the 
Americas makes it cer- 
tain, too, that the Fleet's 
vital role in the exchange 
of goods and services 
will be even greater than 
before! 





NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 


CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 









if they were provided with an interim re. 
ceipt showing the amount they have gy 
deposit against which their tax deduction, 
are to be made. 

While the net result may not prove dit. 
ferent than the present system, it certajp. 
ly will make clear to the employe the pur. 
pose of the deduction as well as the fag 
that there may be due to him a refund 
at the end of the year. 


Saul Cohn 


New York City; President, City Stores Co, 
Past President, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association; President, U. S. Mortgage and 
Title Guaranty Co., 


answers: 

Withholding tax collection is satisfactory 
from the Government's angle, although the 
formula is too complicated for the average 
layman and should be simplified. 

From the employers’ standpoint, it js q 
serious disadvantage. The more deductions 
are made, the more difficulty there is jp 
conditioning the mind of the worker that 
wages are being paid, and the temptation 
to stimulate demands for increase in wages 
is the result. 


James W. Irwin 


St. Louis, Mo.; Executive Assistant to the 
President, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
answers: (by telegraph) 

Collection at the source guarantees fair 
sharing of the tax load by all income classes 
and eliminates the willing or accidental 
dodging of tax-payment responsibility by 
construction labor and _ transient labor 
This system also insures against the ina- 
bility of wage and salary earners to meet 
their tax obligations in the readjustment 
period to lower incomes or outright unen- 
ployment that will follow the present era 
of inflated earnings. If they are up to date 
on their tax debts, the readjustment of 
purchasing power will be less severe and 
normal activity may be restored more 
quickly, 

It can be expected, however, that labor 
agitators will use the 20 per cent deduction 
as a means for pressuring wage increases 
through abolition of “little steel” formula 


Henry R. Harris 


Philadelphia, Pa; Director of Plant Person- 
nel, Atlantic Refining Co., 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Our experience, to date, indicates that 
collection of the withholding tax at the 
source from the employes is an efficient 
method. Naturally it is an added expense 
for which the company receives no com- 
pensation. One possible disadvantage from 
employe’s viewpoint is that the plan once 
established, may be easily changed by i- 
creasing the percentage figure. A test of the 
plan will be the relative ease or difficulty 
employes experience in obtaining refunds. 
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One day a holocaust may visit Tokyo— 
swarms of slim incendiaries raining from 
the sky. Paper fins will guide them to their 
marks. For paper fins are now replacing metal 
on incendiary bombs. 

Modern war has thousands of uses for 
America’s paper and wood pulp production. 
Explosives, helmet brims, food packages, gas 
tank liners, insulation, packing materials, fly- 
ing jackets, hand grenades...paper pulp is used 
in making these. Often pulp products replace 
steel, aluminum, synthetic rubber, phenolic 
resins and other more critical materials. 

It takes 30,000 pounds of pulp in the 


PAPER! 








form of blueprint paper to plan a battleship. 
Through April, 4,000,000 pounds of paper 
pulp had been used to print War Bonds. 
Packaging 700,000,000 cans of tobacco a 
year in paper is releasing 80,000,000 pounds 
of steel for weapons. 

Yes, wood pulp is a strategic material—a 
material of paramount importance in this 
war. Supplying it to our fighting forces in 
mountainous quantities and in a multitude 
of finished forms is the special wartime job 
of the paper industry. In this effort, the manage- 
ment and workers of Kimberly-Clark Corpor- 
ation are proud to be doing their full share. 
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A and BILL. You know them. Alex, 
who used to bring your groceries ... 
Joe... Steve... Ed and Bill, who used 


to go with little Sally Miller. Likeable, 
quick-to-laugh young Americans. Give 
them the best aerial schooling in the 
world, put them in a rocket-fast, Martin 
B-26 Marauder, and they're a flyin’, 


fightin’ team that wins! 


There’s a reason for this, of course. Air- 
craft are highly complicated mechanical 


devices . . . and these boys were fitting 


ARMY'S B-26 MARAUDER 


THEY’RE WRITING HEADLINES 


WITH A 


\ 
— MARTIN MARAUDER 


together gadgets, tinkering with tools, 
racing old jalopies, when their adver- 
saries were learning to “heil’? and 
“banzai.”’ They’ve got the feel of speed, 
the mechanical know-how that makes 
natural pilots, gunners and bombardiers. 


This same technical skill gives America 
fighting planes like the Martin B-26 
Marauder. Sleek, graceful, packed with 
speed, power and punch, it’s the kind 
of plane that makes young America’s 
eyes light up... makes him say, “Put 


me down for the Air Force!’ 





NAVY'S MARTIN TRANSPORT 





NAVY'S MARINER PATROL BOMBER 









BRITAIN’S BALTIMORE 


What’s more, American technical skill 
is going to play a major role in fashion- 
ing the future. Already Martin has 
designed giant airliners of 125 or more 
tons... mighty ships that will bring 
distant nations to within hours of your 
doorstep. At the same time, our Army 
and Navy airmen, imbued with the 
thrill of flight, the love of speed, are re- 
solving never to be shackled to earth 
again. They’re in the air . . . to stay! 
Alex... Joe...Steve... Ed... and Bill, 
They're doing more than win a war. They're 
building a world that will take your breath 
away. 

THE GLENN L. Martin Co., BALTIMORE 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPAN Y——-OMABA 
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Expert opinion inside the U.S. Govern- 
ment views Canadian proposals for post- 
war money plans in a favorable light. The 
Canadian plan is offered frankly as a 
? compromise between the plans of Brit- 
ain’s John Maynard Keynes and the U.S. 
Treasury's Harry D. White. 

General purpose of all three plans is to 
restore stable national currencies in the 
postwar world, so that free international 
trade can be stimulated. Given stable cur- 
rencies, experts believe an important step 
will have been taken to avoid the strict 
exchange controls, tightly regulated trade 
and competitive currency devaluation that 
marked the immediate prewar era. The 
British and American programs, however, 
P differ sharply in method, and the Cana- 
dian plan steers a course between them. 

Top control. The U.S. plan proposes to 
establish a central fund of at least $5,000,- 
000,000 in gold or currencies, to be 
supplied by countries that are members 
according to quotas assigned to them. 
The British plan suggests a clearing union 
without any contributions, in which each 
country would have credit or debit quotas 
assigned on a basis of prewar trade. Only 
when a country begins to exhaust its 
quota would contributions of gold or 








—Harris & Ewing 
HARRY D. WHITE 
Canada offered a compromise 
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Finance leek 
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CANADA‘S PLAN AS COMPROMISE 
ON STABILIZING WORLD CURRENCY 


currency be required. The Canadian com- 
promise suggests a fund of $12,000,000,000. 
Quotas would be assigned on basis of con- 
tributions, volume of prewar trade and 
national incomes of member countries. 

Currency values. Under the Canadian 
plan, the relative value of national cur- 
rencies would be fixed by agreement be- 
tween member countries and the central 
fund. Any later change in currency values 
could be made by the central fund only 
with the consent of the country con- 
cerned. No country could change its own 
currency values without consent of the 
fund, except that a 5 per cent devaluation 
would be allowed when a country exhausts 
half its quota in any one year. 

The Keynes plan also would allow a 
voluntary 5 per cent reduction in the 
value of national currencies. Further 
changes in value, however, could be made 
only with consent of the Clearing Union, 
which also would have power to recom- 
mend changes upward or downward when 
trade conditions seem to require them. 

Under the White plan, exchange rates 
would be fixed and could be changed only 
with a four-fifths vote of membership in the 
fund. Since U.S. would have a one-fourth 
vote, this country could veto any proposals 
to change the value of currencies. Voting 
power under Canadian and British plans 
would give no single country a veto. 

Gold. The Canadian and White plans 
give a larger place to gold in the program. 
Both would value the international cur- 
rency unit, called “unitas” by Dr. White, 
at $10. The Keynes plan would fix the 
value of the “bancor” in terms of gold, but 
could change the gold value of the unit. 

Operations. Under the White plan, 
countries could settle trade balances up to 
their quotas in the fund. When quotas 
are exhausted, additional foreign exchange 
can be provided only with a four-fifths 
vote, which, in effect, means only with 
U.S. consent. The British plan contem- 
plates rising quotas in the fund as inter- 
national trade rises, and permits countries 
to use up to 25 per cent of their quotas in 
any year. The Canadian plan would give 
each member country the right to pur- 
chase twice its quota of unitas or bancors, 
but not more than 50 per cent of the 
quota in any one year. 

Creditor nations. The White plan ap- 
pears to give creditor nations dominant 
control pver international money trans- 
actions. The British plan would apply 
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Many U.S. Navigators depend on 
Hamilton master navigation watches 
to help guide their bombers to the 
target. The precision that is built into 
these timepieces will be reflected in 
fine Hamilton watches after the war. 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 








ANCHOR! 


No matter what your fencing problem—it 
| pays to get the benefit of Anchor’s 51 years’ 
| €xperienceson every type of industrial fence, 
| barrier, and enclosure: chain link, barbed 
wire, woven wood, board, other special con- 
structions. Anchor’s 16 branch offices pro- 
vide speedy nation-wide service. Write for 
Free Industrial Fence Catalog and name of 
nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. You may 
be surprised to learn how Anchor's experi- 
ence can save you headaches, time, money! 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6610 Eastern Avenue 
BALTIMORE -24, MARYLAND 
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-and like commandos, given those 
jobs that require “the best!”-- 


For those assignments where service con- 
ditions are known to be unusually severe, 
or where they carry the unknown ‘“X- 
value” of stress that cannot be exactly 
figured, British Commandos and Ameri- 
can Rangers are chosen in warfare. For 
those same assignments in war equip- 
ment, Ampco Metal is the usual choice 
of design or operating engineers. 
‘ This special bronze alloy, like those 
special shock troops, has established a splendid reputa- 
tion for delivering more than is expected of it. Fora 
combination of high strength, exceptional life through 
resistance to wear, high fatigue strength, and general 
all-around versatile performance, Ampco Metal is with- 
out equal in the bronze alloy field. It plays a part in the 
construction of most aircraft, heavy ordnance, heavy 
machinery and machine tools. . . . Put Ampco Metal to 
service in your equipment where parts are failing, and 
gain the satisfaction of solving a difficult metal problem. 
Ask for “File 41‘’— Engineering Data Sheets that 
give case histories and technical data. ... It's free. 


i AMPCO METAL, INC., Milwaukee 4, Wis 
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METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 











pressure on creditor nations to make them 
adjust their balances, either by increas; 
the value of their currencies, making fog. 
eign investments, or lowering tariffs, anq 
would not permit them to withdraw golq 
from the Central Union. The Canadian 
plan follows the Keynes proposal mor 
closely in dealing with creditor nations, 
In essence, the Canadian plan follows 
Dr. White in establishing a central fund 
with actual assets based on gold, but 
leans toward Lord Keynes in fixing ex. 
change rates and in managing the fund’; 
operations. In Washington, opinion is that 
British and U.S. experts can find points 
of agreement in the Canadian proposal. 


The President’s war program, 
President Roosevelt is sticking to his war 
program of $100,000,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year that began July 1. In recasting 
budget estimates, the total cost of the war 
remains unchanged from January, 

This prospect is offered despite the ap. 
parent approach of victory in Europe, the 
fact that life and material losses have 
been below estimates, and indications that 
war production is declining. Reduced esti- 
mates for the Army, however, are offset by 
increases for the Navy, which may fore. 
shadow increasing sea operations, Last 
January, the Army was expected to spend 
$62,000,000,000 in the current fiscal year, 
Now Army outlays are estimated at $56, 
000,000,000. This $6,000,000,000 reduc. 
tion, however, has been distributed among 
the Navy, War Shipping Administration, 
Lend-Lease and other war agencies. 

Total federal outlays for the period are 
estimated at $106,000,000,000, against es- 
timated net receipts of $38,000,000,000. 
The expected deficit of $68,000,000,000 for 
the year’s operations will carry the public 
debt to $206,000,000,000 by next July 1. 

The soaring debt gives the President 
another occasion to ask Congress for ad- 
ditional revenue. The White House and 
the Treasury once wanted to increase rev- 
enues by $16,000,000,000, but receipts 
now are running $3,000,000,000 ahead of 
estimates made last January. 

Tax plans now appear to favor only 
moderate increases on individual income 
levies, very slight additions to corporation 
taxes, and the adoption of higher excise 
taxes, with stronger prospects for a sales 
tax. These levies would raise only from 
$4,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000, or less 
than half the amount considered wise by 
the Treasury. 

However, the President recommends 4 
“truly stiff program of additional taxes, 
savings, or both.” This might indicate 4 
softening of Administration opposition to 
a forced-savings plan, which could yield 
another $3,000,000,000. Congress could be 
expected to go along with a forced-savings 
plan more readily than a heavier tax pro 
gram, and Fred M. Vinson, the new Di 
rector of Economic Stabilization, is t 
ported to favor forced savings, too. 
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uartermasters to the Home Front 


Youngsters, retired salespeople, and untrained, part-time workers are now 
enlisted as quartermasters to the home front . . . supplying civilian needs 
across the counters of more than a million stores. . . . To them, to you, 
and to the storekeepers of the nation, the business machines of retailing 
. . - National Cash Registers . . . are vitally important in our economy. 











Consiper a busy department with fewer and 
less experienced people, with more customers to 
serve. ... In spite of this, once your selection is 
made and you offer money to pay, the amount is 
“rung up” and your receipt printed and issued by 
the cash register; change is made, parcel wrapped 
and you’re on your way. 

There’s no waiting for cashiers, inspectors or 
wrappers, but the 3 or 4 minutes saved when multi- 
plied by billions of transactions in the nation’s 
stores contribute countless hours to a people at war. 

More hours are saved in auditing because each 
salesperson makes several essential records when 
she “rings up” each transaction. 

Luckily, retailers were prepared for war with 
National Cash Registers which simplify handling 
of transactions and provide as fast, accurate and 
protected service as is known, 

* * * 
This is but one of the many mechanized systems 
built by National to save man-hours and protect 
money and records. Many modern used National 
Cash Registers are available for business needs. 


The National Cash Register Company 


CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
DAYTON 9%, OHIO 


SYSTEMS INFORMATION e SALES e 





Wherever:~ records are 
kept or money is handled, 


there is need for some 
product of The National 
Cash Register Company 


344 OFFICES IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





* *& We proudly fly the Army- 
Navy “E” with two stars for 
“unceasing excellence” in the production of 
precision instruments and other war materiel. 
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Week 3 


U.S. WAGES ABROAD TOO HIGH? 


Basis on Which Pay Is Figured for American and Native Workers 


Why some mechanics 
in war theaters may 
earn more than a general 


Stories are being circulated that Ameri- 
can workers employed on projects outside 
the United States are being paid exorbitant 
wages. There are reports that a civilian 
electrician working overtime in Algeria can 
earn more in a month than General Eisen- 
hower. It is said that Americans are boon- 
doggling on a world-wide scale and that na- 
tive labor on American projects abroad is 
paid wages so high that local employers 
cannot hire natives in areas where the 
“boondogglers” are operating. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
these reports, an inquiry into the facts was 
made at Army and Navy headquarters. 
These services are directing the work of 
building bases, highways and other Ameri- 
can projects abroad. This is the story as 
told by the armed services: 

Most of the Navy’s foreign construction 
work is done by enlisted men drawing 
sailors’ pay—the Seabees. The Army, 
through its Engineer Corps, performs some 
of its work with enlisted men and some 
with civilian workers employed by private 
firms that are under contract to the Army. 
Most of these civilians are skilled trades- 
men and mechanics. The bulk of the com- 
mon labor is performed by natives. 

So the Army has the problem of deciding 
how much to pay American workers who 


ALASKA LABOR: Minneapolis wage scales prevailed 
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are accustomed to high living standards, 
and how much to pay natives whose living 
standards are many degrees lower. 

Wage scales for American civilians 
employed on Army projects outside the 
theaters of war—such as Canada, South 
and Central America and the West Indies 
—are basically the same as scales paid for 
similar work in cities in the United States 
from which the bulk of the labor is re- 
cruited. For example, the scale paid Amer- 
ican construction workers on the Alaskan 
Highway is the scale paid in Minneapolis. 
Workers employed on the Panamanian 
Highway are paid the Los Angeles scale, 
and workers on projects in Nassau get the 
Miami scale. 

But few workers would be willing to 
leave their families and homes in the Unit- 
ed States, many to go 3,000 or more miles 
away, unless they knew they could earn 
more money than at home. So it is neces- 
sary to assure the men of plenty of over- 
time pay. By getting time and one-half for 
every hour worked over eight in a single 
day, time and one-half for Saturday work 
and double time for Sunday, it might be 
possible for an electrician in Algeria to 
earn wages for a short time comparable to 
the $1,000 or so per month received by 
General Eisenhower. But this would be 
only in isolated cases and only when the 
emergency was so great as to require al- 
most constant work by all men employed. 

Wage scales in war theaters, such as 
North Africa, are determined by the gener- 


als in command of those theaters. So if a 
civilian were able to earn as much in a 
month as General Eisenhower, it would 
be because the General, as commander of 
that theater, had approved his wage scale. 

Wage scales for natives are fixed by 
the Army only after agreement with au- 
thorities in the country in which a project 
is to be built. On the Alaskan Highway, 
American contractors must hire only 
American workers and Canadian contrac- 
tors must hire only Canadian workers. 
Since these workers are paid according to 
scales in their home countries, the Ameri- 
cans are able to earn 40 per cent or so more 
for the same work than the Canadians can 
earn. Naturally, the Canadian workers re- 
sent this, but the arrangement has the ap- 
proval of the Canadian Government. 

Wage rates vary widely in the various 
countries in which the United States is 
supervising construction projects. Take the 
Panamanian Highway, for example. Na- 
tives may be paid 50 cents a day in one 
Central American country for common la- 
bor and $1.50 a day in another. The 
Americans have an agreement with officials 
of these countries to respect these prevail- 
ing rates. Common laborers working on 
American projects in Nassau are paid as 
low as four or five cents an hour in order to 
conform to local standards. Wages are 
steady, however, and this fact attracts na- 
tive workers who have been accustomed 
to long periods without work. 

The Army Engineers maintain that they 
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INDIA LABOR: The Army doesn’t regard it as a WPA 
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Important Dates in Pontiac History 








MARCH ’41 





“— 


Began volume production of the Oerlikon anti-aircraft 





cannon which fires over 400 20 mm. shells a minute. 
Maximum specified daily output of this complex and 
hard hitting weapon was attained eleven months 
ahead of schedule. (E Award) 





FEBRUARY °42 








a ee 
Started production of several hundred different high- 
precision engine parts for the Detroit Diesel Engine 
Division of General Motors. Known as the work horses 
of war, these rugged engines are used in many different 
power applications by both the Army and the Navy, 
such as landing boats, etc., etc. 





JUNE °42 





Received assignment to produce the famous Bofors 40 
mm. automatic field gun. Capable of firing 120 rounds 
a minute, this is the largest automatic weapon used by 
the Allied Nations. It is “effective against land, air or 
water targets.” 











Began to assist General Motors Truck and Coach 
Division in the production of trucks and transport 
units for the Army and Navy by supplying them with 
large quantities of engine parts. This was the first of 
our three present subcontracting operations, 





MARCH 742 
Selected to start mass production of aircraft torpedoes 
— “the deadliest and most complex weapon of the air.” 
Weighing nearly a ton, this “no man submarine” can 
sink the mightiest ship. It comprises over 1200 separate 


assemblies and over 5000 parts—one held to an 
accuracy of 25/one-millionth of an inch, 





JULY *42 





Extended subcontracting operations by manufacturing 
the front axles for the M-5 tank, developed by Cadillac 
engineers—‘“‘the fastest tracked vehicle in the world.” 
This axle alone weighs half as much as a Pontiac Six 
automobile. 








When—nine months before Pearl Harbor 
—we undertook our first production of 
ordnance, only a slight fraction of our productive 


Pontiac 


DIVISION OF General Motors 


capacity and manpower was devoted to that oper- 
ation. Today we are engaged in the six major war 
assignments highlighted above—a program which is 
among the most complex and diverse ever attempted 
by any American manufacturing organization. 








BUY WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS— 
KEEP AMERICA FREE! 

















“I got a letter from 
my old boss yesterday!” 


“He said a coupla things that sure 
sound good to me. . . . The crew back 
home is bustin’ all records to ship us 
the stuff. Not only that, but our com- 
pany’s laying plans right now to help 
make jobs for us when we get back.” 

Jack Tar is right! Even as the 
world’s mightiest war production is 
being achieved, Industry is studying 
how to make jcbs after the war. To 
do this, manufacturers are planning 
ahead to change over quickly to mak- 
ing the peacetime products that will 
be needed in millions of homes and 
businesses. 

Meanwhile, steel is giving a good 
account of itself in the war of produc- 
tion. It has taken the place of scarcer 
and more costly materials and has done 
the work fully as well. This will mean 
something to manufacturers and con- 
sumers after the war; for steel will 
then be ready to resume its place as 


THE AMERICAN 





the most plentiful, versatile and eco- 
nomical of all modern materials. 


When Peace Comes . .. Armco 
Special-Purpose Sheet Metals will be 
found serving old and new uses in 
household products and industrial 
equipment, And manufacturers will 
fashion these war-proved steels into 
more attractive and efficient post-war 
products. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 1921 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





ROLLING MILL COMPANY 











have no ihterest in establishing an inter. 
national WPA, are not concerned with 
world social reform. Their concern, they 
say, is to build as speedily as possible bases 
from which to attack the enemy. The need 
for speed sometimes makes it possible for 
American workers to earn higher Wages 
than they could get at home, but there js 
little difference in their base rates of pay, 
This situation sometimes leads to resent. 
ment among soldiers earning $50 a month 
and among officers and supervisors who 
earn less than mechanics can earn with 
overtime. But until the time comes when 
the Army, like the Navy, can perform most 
of its construction work with enlisted per- 
sonnel, there is little that can be done 
about it. That is the story as told officially 
in Washington. 


Increasing salaries. Employers who 
have been in the dark as to the type of 
plan the Treasury will approve for raising 
salaries of white-collar workers can get 
a clue from a joint action of the Treas. 
ury’s Stabilization Unit and the War La- 
bor Board. 

This action concerned a salary rate 
schedule submitted by a large corporation. 
Treasury and WLB approved the schedule 
subject to these controls over the amounts 
of merit increases: 

No increase in the average base sal- 
ary (excluding overtime) in excess 
of 3 per cent shall be authorized. 

No individual shall receive a merit 
increase in the 12-month period in 
excess of 15 per cent of his salary on 
the year’s beginning date. Increases 
in excess of that amount must be sub- 
mitted to the Government agencies 
for approval. 

These exceptions to the limitation on in, 
dividual increases were made: 

Employes below the minimum of 
the salary range for their classifica- 
tion or new employes hired below the 
minimum of these classifications can 
have their salaries increased to the 
minimum without such increases be- 
ing considered merit increases. 

When the practice has been to in- 
crease automatically the pay of em- 
ployes hired at the minimum rate of 
the classification by a fixed amount at 
the end of fixed periods, such increases 
shall not be considered merit increases. 
Few other clues as to the Treasury's 

salary-increase policies are available. Plans 
that are approved and plans that are dis- 
approved are withheld from publication on 
the ground that they are as confidential as 
income tax matters. Even War Labor 
Board officials, except in cases involving 
joint action with the Treasury, are in the 
dark as to the formula used by the Treas- 
ury in approving or disapproving requests 
to raise salaries of persons earning more 
than $5,000 a year. Impression at WLB, 
although the impression cannot be veri 
fied, is that the Treasury is granting nu- 
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A1R-PowER, land-power, sea-power, 
_ man-power—the “fighting four” of 
“< war —all depend on Fire- Power! 


Planes, tanks, ships, trucks carry Fire-Power 
to the scene of battle. Man-power brings it 
to bear on the target. Then Fire-Power “does 
the business.”” The impact of steel and high- 
explosive on the target, such as the destructive 
blast of explosive shell from automatic aircraft 
cannon of the type that brought down this 
Nazi bomber, that’s what causes the destruc- 
tion of the enemy. Fire-Power teamed with 
man-power delivers the knock-out blow. Our 
wartime assignment at Oldsmobile is to help 
in keeping our fighting men supplied with 
superior Fire-Power—as much 
as they want and need to win. 


-— 


Your War Bond dollors buy the Fire- 
Power that brings Victory closer. 


\ «Oe 


ACME PHOTO 


OLDSMOBILE *“r°** GENERAL MOTORS 
FIRE-POWER IS OUR BUSINESS 


Oldsmobile has been specializing inthe matic aircraft cannon—guns of the type 
volume production of Fire-Power since that made those gaping holes in the™ 
before “Pearl Harbor.” High-explosive wrecked Nazi plane above — have been 
and armor-piercing shell, for example, turned out by the tens of thousands. 
have been pouring from the Oldsmo- And Oldsmobile has built hundreds 
a bile lines in great quantities. Auto- of high-velocity cannon for tanks. 
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THE STORY 1S TOLD of an opera singer who one day in practising scales reached 
that pinnacle of human vocalizing—high E. 

With an audible snap, a crystal wine-glass on a nearby shelf broke into a dozen 
pieces! 

That’s the story, and given just the right conditions, it might be possible... 

But Dictaphone is not interested whether or no such “marginal notes” of ultra- 
high frequency can actually break glassware. In fact, we filter them out. Our main 
task is to record and reproduce the spoken word clearly and intelligibly so that secre- 
taries may understand it without strain or fatigue. 


THE HIGH 
THAT SHATTERED 


A WINE-GLASS 


What kind of speaking voice best conveys complete clarity of meaning to those 
who hear it? 

That is a special scientific problem which engrosses the attention of the sound 
engineers in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn. In solving 
it they have literally dissected and reassembled thousands of voices, with intelligi- 
bility always their goal. 

Such activity bears fruit today as Dictaphone dictating equipment works 
overtime in war industries and Government offices—speeding mountains of paper- 
work, saving time for busy men and recording war-thinking with crisp accuracy. 

The experience gained in such research has been placed at the disposal of the armed 
services and war industries. The Dictaphone electrical recording equipment, devel- 
oped and perfected under the stress of war’s imperative, will in the peaceful years to 
come be ready to serve the needs of all business as never before. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


gf DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 





merous increases to company executj 
and other salaried workers whose dy 
and responsibilities have increased, 
WLB stays close to the “little stee}” 
per cent formula in approving salary 
crease requests that come under its jy 
diction. That jurisdiction covers salar 
workers receiving $5,000 a year, or 
excluding administrative and professig 
workers, and some salaried workers e 
ing more than that amount if their pg 
scales are covered by union contracts or if 
their requests for increases involve them ig 
labor disputes. : 
Most recent tip-off for employers og 
what to expect from WLB on requests fgp 
salary increases is contained in a decigj 
involving New York theater managers ang 
press agents. Most of the employes ig 
volved received salaries of $100 a week 
more; some were said to earn as much 
$29,000 a year. Basing its decision sole 
on the maladjustment created by rising 
ing costs, the Board gave the $100-a-we 
men an increase of 15 per cent to $115 
granted raises ranging from 4 per cent 
12 per cent to those in the higher bracke 
In arriving at the 15 per cent in 
for the $100-a-week men, the Board f 
lowed the principle, if not the letter, 
the “little steel” formula. Instead of 
ing salaries 15 per cent above the Jan. J 
1941, level, the Board went back to ft 
last wage agreement between the parties 
dated September, 1939, as a base. 

















SMART, QUIET, } 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airkines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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A new refining source for Alloys 








Aluminum Refiners 


F 

Division of 

b HF BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
| A : General Offices: Lafayette Bldg. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES 
OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 





Special Report 


Aircraft, machine-tool 
firms especially worried 
over postwar outlook 


Business profits flowing out of war con- 
tracts are being kept within reasonable 
limits in this war. Heavy taxes on business 
and a constant scrutiny of earnings by 
Government buying agencies are putting 
a heavy blanket on any war profiteering. 

War contractors are learning that Gov- 
ernment Price Adjustment Boards do not 
intend to allow them any great increase 
over peacetime earnings, despite huge 
jumps in total volume of business. The 
general policy that guides Maurice Karker, 
chairman of the Army boards, and Ken- 
neth H. Rockey, chairman of the Navy 
boards, is that the amount of peacetime 
earnings enjoyed by business firms should 
be the gauge of what they should be per- 
mitted to earn on war production. Fur- 
thermore, in applying this yardstick, price 
adjusters give no thought to steep war 
taxes, which cuts deeply into earnings left 
by renegotiations. 

Available figures indicate that, by and 
large, this policy is yielding results. Treas- 
ury estimates show that this year wartime 





—Harris & Ewing 
BRIG. GEN. ALBERT BROWNING 
The adjustment yardstick... 
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earnings of profitable concerns will more 
than double the high mark reached in 
1929, yet profits after taxes will be at 
least $1,000,000,000 under the 1929 figure. 
Individual incomes, on the other hand, 
will be some $60,000,000,000 above the 
1929 level. Other data show that the lead- 
ing war producers last year had net in- 
comes well below earnings of 1941 or even 
1940, before the huge war program started. 
Wartime profit trends, in fact, are caus- 
ing some concern in many industrial circles. 
Major complaint is that Army and Navy 
price adjusters, who do most of the con- 
tract renegotiation, are allowing industry 
to accumulate so little wartime fat that 
any peacetime slump will strip them to the 
bone. This complaint comes principally 
from businesses that have expanded tre- 
mendously under war orders, or little firms 
that have converted to war production. 
Take the aircraft industry. This industry 
has grown from a relatively small U.S. 
producer to one of the nation’s giants. One 
aircraft company, for example, has in- 
creased its sales from $3,600,000 in 1939 to 
$304,000,000 in 1942 and expects to fill 
$650,000,000 worth of orders this year. 
Its pay roll has expanded from 1,200 
employes to 90,000. Its gross profit and 
earnings on original investment are large. 
This concern, however, reports that ex- 
cess-profits taxes and renegotiation offers 
propose to reduce working capital to 
$9,000,000. This sum is said to be insuf- 
ficient to meet two weeks’ pay roll if war 
contracts suddenly were cancelled. Since 
two weeks’ severance pay often is required 
under union contracts, the company fears 
that it would have no capital left for con- 
version to peacetime production. 
The situation cited by this concern is 
held to be typical of the aircraft industry. 
The machine-tool industry. Like aircraft 
factories, machine-tool plants multiplied 
their output many fold. This industry is 
largely responsible for equipping all other 
factories for war production. And their 
profits have been substantial. War Depart- 
ment figures for 19 concerns doing 40 per 
cent of the industry’s business show a profit, 
after taxes, of $45,500,000 last year, against 
a prewar profit of only $8,200,000. 
Machine-tool makers, however, contend 
that this figure is misleading. They point 
out that their industry is a “feast-or- 
famine” enterprise and that the wartime 
feast promises to fall far short of tiding 
them over a postwar famine. The existing 
supply of machine tools, 85 per cent of 





(This article represents the result of ap 
extensive research on a fopic of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PROFIT CONTROLS AT WORK 


Industry’s Fear That Small Reserves Will Endanger Shift to Peace 


which can be used for civilian production, is 
expected by the industry to last U.S. pro. 
ducers through 1955. This means little or no 
business for a decade or more after the war, 
unless foreign demand steps up sharply, 
But Britain and Russia also have been well 
supplied with tools through Lend-Lease. 

The industry also presents figures to 
show that, normally, large reserves are set 
aside in good years to carry companies 
through bad years, but that now war taxes 
and price adjustments prevent the accumu- 
lation of sufficient reserves. The War De. 
partment answer is that machine-tool com. 
panies never have been in such strong f- 
nancial position, that they have received 
more favorable profit treatment because 
of their special position and that, further 
more, profits of nonrenegotiable business, 
which amounts to half the total volume, 
have added to financial strength. 

Much of this business not subject to re- 
negotiation, however, still may result in 
profit markdowns, for contracts of. the 
Defense Plant Corp. now are to be r 
viewed by a Price Adjustment Board of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Small business attitude. Small business. 
men make the same objection to price ad 
justments as war-expanded businesses— 
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KENNETH ROCKEY 
. . . doesn’t figure steep war taxes 
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A LOT GOING ON IN THIS PICTURE— 
AND A LOT GOING ON IN INDUSTRY 


It’s big, dramatic. You can see 
it. But you can’t see the idea 
that made it. 


You can’t photograph ideas. 
But they win wars. They make 
jobs. They make prosperity. They 
make well-being. 


They used to come as a reve- 
lation once in a while, almost like 
a miracle to an individual. Now, 


there are teams that insure them. 


Groups that keep ideas flowing. 
People who know how to dip into 
the wealth of nature for what they 
need. 


They are scientists. They work 
together in laboratories. 


They are working at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Thou- 
sands of them. This is the biggest 
industrial laboratory in the world. 


Once its work was all telephone. 


To help your voice reach any one, 
anywhere. Easily, quickly, at low 
cost. Now it’s war. Day and night. 
Seven days a week. 

Our fighting men see the results 


of American research every day. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Help the war by making only vital calls 
to war-busy centers. That’s more and 


more essential every day. 











YOU MEAN THAT | COULD DO MORE? 


Yes, Uncle Sam, | guess you’re right. Those of us who can stay at 
home far from the battle zone; who are spared the fate of a Colin 
Kelly, the anguish of a wounded soldier alone in a foxhole or the 
ordeal of a sailor adrift in mid-ocean—the least we can do for our 
part is to buy more and MORE War Bonds —not one or two to 
salve our conscience, but BOND after BOND. 


Thousands are paying for this war with their blood. It is easy for 
me to lend money. 
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they fear that reduced war profits wijj 
leave them in shaky financial positions. 

A hydraulic pump manufacturer with , 
$1,000,000 business expanded his orders t, 
$68,000,000 in 1942. He is a low-cost pro- 
ducer and objects vigorously to renegotia. 
tion procedures that lopped $16,000,000 of 
his profits, bringing profits after taxes 
down from 7.7 per cent to 2 per cent of 
sales. This manufacturer urged an amend. 
ment to the law to permit a minimum 
profit based on percentage of sales. 

A small electric company registers the 
same objection to profit paring, contending 
that the Government fails to reward eff. 
cient, low-cost producers adequately, This 
concern advocates exempting standard 
commercial products from any renegotia. 
tion at all. The Government’s answer to 
this suggestion is that increased sales 
properly should result in lower prices to 
keep profits from becoming exorbitant. 

Position of big business. A more fa- 
vorable attitude toward price reductions 
is voiced by larger concerns. Many of 
these industries, notably automobile and 
electric manufacturers, voluntarily con. 
sented to price reductions before renegotia- 
tion became a Government policy. A large 
shipbuilding company, for example, which 
retained $5,000,000 on $58,000,000 worth 
of business in 1940 and the same amount 
on $94,000,000 in 1941, said it would be 
content with another $5,000,000 on a busi- 
ness volume of $213,000,000 last year 
These larger concerns want no_ postwar 
censure for high war profits, and, general- 
ly, are strong enough financially to weath- 
er expected postwar storms. 

Postwar reserves. Most witnesses for 
industry who appeared before congression- 
al committees studying price policies favor 
a more lenient attitude toward postwar 
reserves. Government price adjusters have 
not opposed this stand, but they contend 
that it is a question for Congress and not 
Price Adjustment Boards to decide. 

Both Mr. Karker and Mr. Rockey have 
stated that, if any special reserves are 
allowed, they should be tax-exempt, since 
otherwise earnings would have to be several 
times the amount of needed reserves to 
provide an equivalent cushion after taxes. 
The chairmen point out further that war 
contractors already get some considera- 
tion, such as the 10 per cent refund from 
excess-profits taxes; special amortization 
for emergency facilities; a three-year pe- 
riod in which to rebuild postwar inven- 
tories and get tax refunds on them 

Adjustments after taxes. Business in- 
terests widely contend that price adjust- 
ments should be made after taxes, instead 
of before taxes, claiming that profits be 
fore taxes actually are mythical profits 
The answer of Price Adjustment Boards 
to this argument is that contract renege 
tiations are price-control devices and not 
revenue measures. They see no reason fot 
paying one firm, with a heavy tax load, 
higher price for a bomber than is paid to 
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ar (D nce chilled water or brine to intensely hot welding tips is a 
a great advancement in aircraft production. Now a worker can 
ot make 800 welds instead of 30 or 40 before changing or cleaning 
the tips. Inferior welds are cut down, too. Wear on the welding tips, 
= : , a highly critical metal, is reduced to the minimum. 
- Snstrument Repair Chrysler Airtemp Refrigeration makes possible “cold” welding in 
- y P 4 P o 
to aircraft plants across the country. And in countless other war 
es. industries, Airtemp Temperature and Humidity Control is bringing 
yar . . ee . 
oe new highs in precision production. 
vs ; Many and varied are the military and industrial ait Cap, 
De- applications of Chrysler Airtemp products, de- , ty 
al scribed in the booklet CHRYSLER AIRTEMP AT 
. WAR. Send for your copy today—perhaps there 
st- are ways that Airtemp can help increase your pro- 
“ duction efficiency through controlled atmosphere. —taniat_ compntssen 
i ee 
rds [  cunveuzn-amraur USN 
go- l Dayton, Ohio 
not Gauge Rooms | Please send me, without obligation, 
fot | ‘Chrysler Airtemp at War”. 
3 —\ Name _ 
to , Salles antennas 
i. a on 
NS AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION + DAYTON, OHIO , 
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How dried potatoes may double our 


DEHYDRATION —the process of extracting water from foods of all de- 
scriptions by heating and drying—is waving a magic wand. Where once a 
bushel of potatoes occupied cubic feet of valuable shipping space, the 
dehydrated product occupies cubic inches. Those precious savings when 
pyramided mean ships and more ships. Now when a 10,000 ton ship 
comes sliding down the ways, the equivalent of two and even three ships is 


really being launched. 


In many dehydration systems, Trane equipment is used to provide the 
heat which, in turn, liberates the unwanted water from vegetables, fruit, 


eggs, meat and other edibles. 


This is another way in which Trane Air Engineers on every industrial 
front are sending Trane equipment to war against the Axis. They are en- 
listing heat, cold, air movement, in fact the very weather itself to assist the 


men of our fighting forces and our allies. 


And when Trane Air Engineers are mustered out of service the develop- 
ments they are making today will mean the improvement 


of health, comfort, and better living in a better tomorrow. 
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another firm with a lighter tax load. This 
also is the price attitude of Brig. Gen, 
A. J. Browning, who supervises most 
Army purchase contracts in the first place, 
Army purchasers are concerned primarily 
with prices and not profits; hence, when 
prices yield excessive profits, the policy js 
to pull the prices down. 

Business experience with renegotiation 
indicates a Government policy to keep the 
amount of war profits within reasonable 
levels of prewar profits. Some considera- 
tion is allowed for increased volume, im- 
proved efficiency and lower costs, but 
there is no evidence that price adjusters 
will give war contractors same percentage 
profit on total sales as in peacetime. 

An analysis of the experience of 65 com- 
panies that sold $9,500,000,000 worth of 
goods last year indicates what business- 
men can expect. On the average, profits 
before taxes amounted to 20.8 per cent of 
sales before renegotiation; 14.9 per cent 
afterwards. After taxes, profits dropped to 
7.8 per cent of total sales. 

This figure, however, is an average and 
includes war and nonwar business. Among 
the 65 concerns, individual profits varied 
widely as between companies and indus- 
tries. In detail, these results are shown: 

Airplane plants. This industry took 
the biggest cut of any producers in the 
group. On the average, airplane com- 
panies stood to make 23.3 per cent profit 
on original sales, but price adjusters 
reduced this to 11.1 per cent before taxes. 
After taxes, airplane contractors realized 
only 2.7 per cent on sales as a group. With- 
in the group, profits after taxes ranged 
from 1.9 per cent on total sales to 9 per 
cent. This sharp reduction is explained by 
the enormous expansion of this industry 
and the fact that most companies are pay- 
ing heavy excess-profits taxes. 

Automobile industry. Average earnings 
before taxes for this group were reduced 
from 13.3 per cent of sales to 12.4 per cent, 
leaving 6.5 per cent after taxes. This in- 
dustry had a high prewar business volume, 
made voluntary price reductions before 
formal renegotiations, and, in 1942, had 
an important volume of civilian business, 
which is not subject to price adjustments. 

Electrical equipment. Companies in this 
industry whose contracts were renegotiated 
had average earnings reduced from 27 per 
cent of sales to 19.3 per cent, realizing an 
average profit after taxes of 3.9 per cent. 
Most companies in this group were close 
to the average and enjoyed, in 1942, a 
considerable volume of civilian business. 

Textiles. Three textile firms whose con- 
tracts have been renegotiated realized a 
net profit, after taxes, of 3.2 per cent on 
total sales. Earnings before taxes were 
reducéd from 17.9 per cent to 13.3 per cent. 

These samples reveal that taxes and 
price pressures are effective in placing & 
ceiling on war profits. This ceiling is flex- 
ible, but few firms are allowed to realize 
more than 7 per cent on total business. 
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No wonder they call it 


Amphibious action is playing an ever increasing 
part in World War II. And the 2!4-ton Amphibian 
truck, now in volume production at General Motors 
Truck and Coach factories, is giving American 
Armies an ever increasing advantage over the Axis. 
In the water, it has all the qualities of a large land- 
ing boat, plus the ability to keep going when it 
reaches shoals and shore line. On land, it provides 
performance comparable to a GMC “‘six by six” 
army truck, plus the ability to swim lakes and 
streams. Carrying cargoes from ocean freighter to 


inland supply depot ... establishing beach heads 
and bridge heads . . . unloading ships where no 
harbor facilities are available . . . aiding in recon- 
naissance work where no roads or bridges exist... 
carrying or pulling cannon and howitzers... trans- 
porting scores of troops or tons of equipment... 
are all in a day’s work for this sturdy, seagoing 
truck. No wonder the GMC workers who are 
helping to build it, and the soldiers who are using 
it, both call it the “Duck.” It’s one of America’s 


most vital and versatile military vehicles! 


INVEST IN VICTORY . . . BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


x GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH x 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches... Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 








RANSPORT PLANES that serve the home front are a 
measure of U. S. air power, as surely as the bombers 
that blast the Axis. 


Today, as for many years, the United States is the 
leading power in air transport. 


Its Airlines knit hundreds of cities and foreign coun- 
tries into a single airways system, with faster, more 
efficient service than ever attained by any other nation. 


Consequently, when the Japs struck at Pearl Harbor, 
they asked for the greatest show of air transport the 
world has ever witnessed. Built during years of peace, 
the Airlines required no conversion for war. They were 
ready to go! 


They promptly handled a sharp increase in tonnage 
— passengers, mail, express — despite the fact that half 
their planes were assigned to military duty. 


The Airlines also helped the Army and Navy estab- 
lish air supply routes to every fighting zone—and are 


THIS, TO0, 1S AIR POWER! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 








now operating a giant fleet of transport planes over this 
global system. 


So wherever you see a transport plane, remember 
this: IT, TOO, IS AIR POWER —an integral part of our 
war machine. 


And when the war is only a memory these same Ait- 
lines, with over a billion miles of experience behind 
them, will continue in friendly commerce. As PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT recently said: ‘With the dawn of peace, 
commercial aviation will have new and greater oppor- 
tunities for which it will be all the better prepared by 
reason of the training and experience it is now getting.” 


» » +. 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early 
if plans change. When you use Ait Express speed delwery by dit 
patching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Ait Transport Associa- 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


. . BUY BONDS! 


IF YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT, NOW DO YOUR BEST . 
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Plus and Minus 


by 2201 M Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
Trend of Armerieam Business 


ie Reg. U.S. Pat. 














Do not get the idea that war orders suddenly will be cancelled; that nonwar 
industry suddenly is to be given the go-ahead signal to step up civilian output. 

That is not to be the case. Adjustments in the 1943 program now are made. 
Those for 1944 are about to be made. And: So long as Germany is in the war the 
9 over-all production program will go ahead without major changes. 

In fact: Emphasis right now is on speed. Italy's collapse means that many 
war goods will be needed three to six months earlier than had been anticipated. 
Actual war events are that much ahead of schedule, adding to the pressures. 

The present production lag in war industry creates worry for that reason. 











You do need, however, to keep your eyes wide open, to be fully aware that 
war in Europe could end by the year end, that it may end rather early in 1944. 

In light of developments.....if Europe's war does end early next year: 

The Japanese war would occupy only a fraction of U.S. war industry. 

Order cancellation would be widespread, centered in Army munitions. Air- 
craft and naval vessels still would be required on a very great scale. 

There would be sudden unemployment, sudden discharge of large numbers of 
the workers in war industry. Re-employment in civilian industry would take time. 

And: Few Government plans are being made to ease the transition from war to 
peace, to provide for demobilization of an industry now — mobilized for war. 

In general, the outlook would be thiS.eece. 

Automobile production probably could be. started in six months from war end. 

Refrigerator, washing machine, etc., output could be under way sooner. 

Home building might get started in rather short order. 

Clothing, shoes, etc., could quickly be in large-scale production. 

Demand for all of these things and for food and services would remain very 
) large. Discharged soldiers would have money to spend. So would people who have 

been buying War Bonds in big volume. So would employed workers with big incomes. 

Yet: In a European war that would end early in 1944, there would hardly be 
built up the sort of backlog of demand that could assure prosperity for four or 
five years. Pent-up demands probably could be filled in rather short order once 
industry had reconverted. After that industry's problems might grow. 





























Right now there is a lag in war output. It is due in part to a letdown re- 
sulting from optimism, in part to man-power shortages, in part to closer inspec- 
tion. 

July war spending was about $500,000,000 under June. 

Yet: Outgo still was at a rate above $7,250,000,000 for one month, or not 

So very far from $300,000,000 a day. And: Monthly spending should approach the 
$9,000,000,000 level by the year end. After that it will start to taper off. 

That is a very great amount of money that seems certain to flow during this 
year despite the present favorable turn in the European part of the war. 

Output of clothing and personal equipment is tending downward. Construc- 
tion for military purposes is off sharply. Machine-tool orders are declining. 
But: Aircraft, merchant ships, warships, ground ordnance are still rising. 











With or without a long war, industry needs to get better acquainted with 
contract-cancellation procedure, with plans that some day will affect them. 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS=-(Contiznued) 


As the situation now stands..... 

Army to date has cancelled 5,335 contracts, has settled 2,270 of these. 

And: A contract termination branch of Army Purchases Division is being set 
up to specialize in this work, to try to speed settlements. A manual to guide 
contractors in the procedure of contract termination now is being drafted. 

There is increasing complaint from contractors--but mostly subcontractors-- 
over delay in settling terminated contracts, over difficulties in obtaining cash 
in payment for completed work, or work in process that ties up available capital. 

Army points out that prime contractors should be pressed by subcontractors 
to speed up their claims. That's because those prime contractor claims must be 
in hand before a settlement can be undertaken. 

This whole procedure will become of immense importance as war progresses. 

And: Procedures now established will govern when the war ends. 











It is time, too, for employers to begin to think about Army demobilization. 

Plans now taking shape call for the following..... 

A check for three months' pay at the time of discharge. 

Then: Promise of 26 or 52 weeks of unemployment insurance benefits, ona 
uniform national basis, for men who do not find jobs within three months. 

A very strong effort to enforce the provision in the Selective Service Act 














that roqguirec empiovers to rehire drafted men, if at all possible. Employers 

will be under rea” pressure which may go to the extent of legal action. 
Furthermore: Mores than 10,000,000 men will be eligible for all of the many 

hospitalization. medical attention and other benefits now open to World War I 


veterans. Veter-ns' benefits that now amount to $500,000,000 a year may in the 
future amount to very much more than that. 

A_$1,590.900,000 annual to’ al of veterans’ benefits is easy to contemplate. 
That's in addition to ¢<ny “adjusted compensation" or discharge bonuses. 





The turn in this war is complicating the job of tax planners. 

That's because Congress is going to be slow to accept higher taxes if there 
is the prospect of cn early end to the Eurc>ean war. It’ would take a big selling 
job to get action in any event. A prospect of partial peace might stop action. 

Tax planners, howevcr, now are thinking in these terms..... 

From individuals: An additional $2,000,000,000 tc $3,000,000,000 in taxes. 

From corporations: An additional $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 

From excises: An additional $1,500,000,000. 

That would mean between $4,500,000,000 and $6,000,000,000 of new revenue. 
The lower figure appears more probable than the larger figure. 

In some of the more specific tax fields..... 

Reconversion reserves: Official sentiment is veering against these reserves. 
We tell you more of the renegotiation and profit story on page 50. 

Victory tax: Idea is to increase this tax, allowing credits against it for 
saving, if Congress should make up its mind that it wants forced savings. 

Capital gains: Change in the present law seems improbable this year. 

Sales tax: A general sales tax appears to be a diminishing prospect. It 
stands a chance, but not as good a chance owing to continued White House objection. 





























In some of the other fields of regulation.eeee 

Draft: Army-Navy hereafter will take few if any men for limited service. 

Man power: Some industries are to be classed as "critical" and to be given 
special treatment in deferment of "necessary men." Ordinary "essential" indus- 
try may have more difficulty obtaining extension of deferments for non-fathers. 

Price control: OPA will make another effort to do its job. Idea of half of 
1 per cent of inflation each month will not be accepted as an OPA policy. 

In general: There will be no deliberate letdown in enforcement of OPA and 
WPB and ODT and other regulations. But: Success in war makes more difficult the 
task of enforcing regulations and of imposing new regulations. 
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War and Stamps 


Every time we lick a War Stamp we make it surer we 
won’t ever have to lick the boots of a Nazi officer. 


Every time we stick one of those Stamps into a 
book, we stick the Flag of Freedom a little farther 
out of reach of Hitler and Tojo. 


Every time we turn over a stamp-plastered book 
for a solid War Bond we turn over a handy little wad 
of our dough in the greatest cause money was ever 
spent for—giving our fighting fellows the stuff to 
fight with and to live on. 


* 


Every time we dig down in our jeans for a few pieces 
of silver or that folding money, we’re buying a few 
dimes’ or dollars’ worth of Getting-the-War-Over- 
Quicker; Bringing-Back-Boys-Sooner! 


* 


And listen—ten years from now, those bonds we’ve 
tucked away will pay back $4.00 for every $3.00 we 
paid in. 

That’s not hay, fellows. 


* 


The brothers, uncles, pals of us boys in offices, and the boy 
friends of you girls, too, are fighting in all U.S. shades of all 
U.S. uniforms. . . . Every month thousands more of us are 
stepping out of these ranks into the ranks of Army, Navy, 
Marines and Coast Guard. . . . But as long as we are in the 
office we're working harder than ever before. . .. We’re saving 
the firm’s machinery and supplies. We’re handling impos- 
sible-to-replace equipment with kid gloves. We're getting 
every bit of good out of hard-to-get office supplies. 


We're working to win. We're saving to win. 








COPYRIGHT 19435, A, By DICK COMPANY 


A. B. Dick Company, makers 
of Mimeograph duplicators and 
supplies, has always felt par- 
ticularly close to the boys in 
American offices. 

We publish this page as a 
tribute to their fine and patri- 
otic attitude not only toward 
the purchase of War Bonds, 
but also to their attitude to- 
ward the care and conservation 
of vital office equipment and 
supplies. 


1A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
The Mimeograph Co., Ltd., Toronto 


R Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B.Dick Company, Chicago, regietered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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ARGENTINA‘S NATIONALISTIC MOVES 


Seizure of Foreign Holdings Viewed as Effort to Gain Allied Aid 


Argentina’s new military Government 
still shows no signs of fulfilling Hemisphere 
commitments made at the 1942 Rio de 
Janeiro conference, although those pledges 
were renewed after the overthrow of the 
Castillo regime. Recent moves of the 
Ramirez Government are strongly national- 
istic, but do not go so far as the earlier 
outright expropriation of American oil 
company holdings by Bolivia and Mexico. 

Outstanding moves include seizure of 
three French ships, for which prompt pay- 
ment has been offered, and assumption of 
“supervision” of eight leading foreign firms, 
including Ford, General Motors, Inter- 
national Harvester, Goodyear and Fire- 
stone. Two British tire firms and an un- 
disclosed eighth company also were seized. 

Legal excuse for the seizures is to de- 
termine whether these firms have complied 
with new decrees on inventories and maxi- 


mum prices. The Ramirez Government has 
applied drastic price controls, and viola- 
tions may be involved. No protest against 
seizure of the plants is expected from the 
U.S. Government. In the case of Bolivia and 
Mexico, the State Department limited itself 
to exerting pressure on American oil com- 
panies to reach an agreement with those 
countries. U.S. policy is not to interfere in 
domestic jurisdiction of other countries. 

The present move is not considered out- 
right expropriation, as rights of owners evi- 
dently will be affected only if infraction of 
the decrees is proved. However, these firms 
produce or assemble goods which Argen- 
tina needs most, and which U.S. refuses to 
sell her. Argentine intention may be to of- 
fer release of plants on condition supplies 
are furnished for their continued operation. 

Thus, seizure of the companies is con- 
sidered the latest step to force more favor- 
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able treatment from the U.S. Government. 
especially through Lend-Lease. Overthroy 
of the Castillo regime was motivated large- 
ly by the demand of the military for Lend. 
Lease supplies. Unofficial reports indicate 
the Ramirez Government has offered to 
sever relations with the Axis once such 
shipments are made. 

Hemisphere trade policy. Seemingly in 
conflict with refusal to send Lend-Lease aid 
to Argentina are trade statistics which show 
that this country supplied 24.1 per cent of 
Argentine imports in the first half of 1943 
For this, : mple reasons exist. 

While normal exports continue to be 
sold officially on a basis of equality to all, 
Argentina receives little more than sup- 
plies needed to produce goods for the 
United Nations and to maintain health and 
safety of her people. 

Volume of trade. U.S. shipments to 
Argentina dropped sharply in the last six 
months, amounting to $27,604,000. This is 
little more than one-third of last year's 
shipments. These Argentine imports con- 
sisted of tin plate for the packing of meat 
shipments to the Allies, replacement ma- 
chinery and parts, newsprint, drugs, phar- 
maceuticals and caustic soda. Argentine 
exports to this country were double the vol- 
ume of her imports, amounting to $54,225, 
000 in the first half of 1943. This is some- 
what less than shipments in 1942 and 1941. 
Main exports to this country were linseed, 
sun-flower seed, and rapeseed oils, zine 
concentrates, butter, tungsten and tallow. 

Argentine maneuvering. Argentine bar- 
gaining for Lend-Lease and heavy equip- 
ment is based on her food and petroleum 
production. American, British and Cana- 
dian soldiers overseas rely heavily on Ar 
gentine meats. 

In petroleum, Argentina is 65 per cent 
self-sufficient, and brings another 10 to 
15 per cent in her own tankers from the 
Caribbean. She has ships to carry 70 to % 
per cent of her consumption needs. 

Loan of 120,000,000 pesos ($30,000,000) 
to Bolivia for road and oil-field develop 
ment was a forerunner of Argentina’s offer 
in May to furnish Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Southern Brazil with 360,000 tons of pe- 
troleum in return for 36,000 tons of farm, 
automotive and oil-field equipment from 
this country. Refusal of the U.S. to accept 
these terms may have influenced seizure of 
the plants making such equipment. 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
ly in a industry must help build a peacetime world 
aid 


show 


After the war is decisively won...what kind of 
nt of 


world is essential for a just and durable peace? 
‘i There This question is being asked today everywhere in the 
V/ world. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 
ear It must be a world as peaceful and neighborly as your 
if S on ever own town; a world in which decent people can bring 
up their children decently. It must be a busy world 


. ’ where factories and farms are working and where 
soldier S tongue there are jobs for all. 


How can such a world be brought into being? The 

surest way is to think and talk about it. Full and com- 
plete discussions on the porches of this country, over 
its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and always at 


meals—that is how the terms of A JUST AND DUR- 
ABLE PEACE can be formulated. 


: In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your terms 
CVe of peace must be such that the people of other lands 
Ye can agree with them. There must be provision in your 


plans for sustained production and for consumption 
it’s the topic of that production. 


Only a world peace that squares with the conscience of 
f ] d men of good will can be just. Only a just peace can 


endure. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N Y. 








“Will we have long 
to wait, Steward?” 


6No, sir, gust a few minutes. We've got an extra 
heavy load this trip, including a lot of soldiers and 
sailors. And as you probably know, a large part of 
Seaboard’s dining car equipment is being used on 
troop trains. *? 


661 guess we civilians haven’t any kick about that, 
it’s up to all of us to put the war effort first.” 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Remember, there’s no let-up, no time-out, for our fighting men 


SEABOARD RAILWAY 
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Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, of 
New York, had an important part jp 
events leading to current discussions 
aimed at Italian exit from the war. Arch. 
bishop Spellman went abroad last winter 
on a trip from which he only now is re. 
turning. Before leaving, he conferred with 
President Roosevelt, an old friend, Ip 
London, he talked with Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. In Spain, he saw Gen, 
Francisco Franco. He also visited Turkey 
and North Africa. And he had several 
long audiences with Pope Pius XII, whom 
he knew intimately for years as Cardinal 
Pacelli, the Papal Secretary of State. 

As a result of his journeyings and his 
interviews, Archbishop Spellman took to 
the Pope a thorough 
knowledge of all prac- 
tical attitudes toward 
the war to supple 
ment the Archbish- 
op’s own firm belief 
in the righteousness 
of the Allied cause, 
By doing that, he 
was able to prepare 
the Pontiff for deci- 
sions which now must 
be made, and, per- 
haps, to soften any 
Papal objections to 
an Allied occupation 
of Italy as a means 
of striking at Ger 
many. 

In addition, Arch- 
Archbishop Spellman bishop Spellman was 
instrumental in impressing upon the Mus- 
solini Government the Allied plea that 
Rome be made an “open city,” with all 
military installations removed. As an 
“open city,” Rome could not be bombed. 
But Mussolini rejected the plea, Rome 
was bombed, and the Duce’s downfall fol- 
lowed. 

Archbishop Spellman, small, plump, gen- 
tle, hesitant and terse in speech, has spent 
much of his career as a churchman it 
Rome. Hence, he is on terms of close 
friendship with most officials of the Vati- 
can. The Pope, then Cardinal Pacelli, of- 
ficiated at his consecration as archbishop. 
He is head of the New York diocese, & 
post requiring large administrative abili- 
ties. And, for the duration of the war, his 
diocese also includes the United States 
Army, wherever it may be. C onsequently, 
much of his trip abroad was spent visiting 
American troops in North Africa. He told 
them of his faith in the Allied cause. 

Service in the Army, he said, draws 
“its deepest significance and its greatest 
strength from God, for we believe that, m 
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"So there I was in this General Sherman, 


Toby, right in Rachael and letting ’er eat...” 



































YOU MIGHT THINK this young grandmother 
had been dozing in front of her fire, dream- 
ing she was with General Eisenhower's boys. 


YOU MIGHT—but you'd be wrong. For she 
never learned that “Rachael” means high 
gear and “letting ’er eat”— full speed —in 
any cat-nap. She learned them on a big tank 
factory’s testing ground. Toby's grandma 
was actually at the controls of a General 
Sherman this morning. 


































EXAGGERATED? Not a bit. We can show 
you her picture. And we can show you 
pictures of older women firing big guns and 
sewing and folding parachutes. And of 
delicate-handed home and office women 
bucking rivets and driving drills. All of 
them part of the great army of 18,000,000 
women who will answer America’s call to 
industrial and civilian services by fall. 


A NEW PHENOMENON in America: And the 
strangest “new market” or “group of wage 
earners” you will ever encounter or need 
to influence. For from all walks of life, they 
have brought their own feminine back-! 
grounds and tastes and interests right along 
on their new jobs. 


ONE MAGAZINE only goes naturally with 
this up-and-doing surge. For wherever you 
find women striving for better things, there 
you find the Journal —a flame to their spirit 
and eagerness. Because the Journal lights 
the way ahead, it attracts America’s largest 
audited magazine audience. It is the na- 
tion’s greatest printed reservoir of woman- 
power. The kind they talk about in Wash- 
ington. And the kind your business’ future 
must depend on. NOW-—for after the war. 


In district towns of Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, all 
territories heavy with war work, 13,207 copies of the Journal 
are now sold, against 6,230 two years ago. ® Three dealers 
near Lowry Field in Denver have Journal increases of 
548.8%. © Skip to Warren Point, N. J. Another aircraft 
plant—another Journal increase, this time 700%. And so 
it’s going right across the land. 









THE “NEW PRECISION” 


... tomorrow's new selling feature! 


War-taught 


production grinding methods 


provide mechanical accuracy at low cost 


HE impact of the war upon American industrial methods will have 

few results more far reaching than that induced by the require- 
ment of extreme accuracy in war production. This essential condition 
has taught thousands of manufacturers how to finish to dimensional 
limits many had never before attempted. This is a lesson that will not 
be forgotten but will be reflected in higher standards of accuracy in 
all types of products after peace comes. 


The availability of grinding equipment adaptable to a wide range 
of requirements has had a large part in making precision production 
possible. Dumore Grinders have proven to be particularly applicable 
because they supply the essential elements for precision grinding in 
such a form that they can be added to existing machines of various 
kinds, quickly, easily and at low cost. 


- If limited grinding equipment forms a bottle-neck 
_—— in your plant, the full story of the “Dumore System” 
pun" } will interest you. Write for a copy of Catalog 42. 
= | The Dumore Company, Grinder Division, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 











PRECISION GRINDERS 


DUMORE PRECISION GRINDERS ARE SOLD BY AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





service to our country in her just cayg 
we are also serving God.” 


Robert E. Sherwood, the distin. 
guished playwright, also writes p. 
for presidential speeches. In addition, My 
Sherwood is director of the Overseas Diyi. 
sion of the Office of War Information. fe 
has been in difficulties lately because of 
an OWI foreign broadcast that called Vie. 
tor Emmanuel of Italy a “moronic little 
king” and applied the adjective “Fascist” 
to both the King and Marshal Badoglio, 
Mussolini’s successor. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sherwood still is jp 
high favor at the White House. President 
Roosevelt repudiated the broadcast, but 
soon afterward the 
Chief Executive made 
a speech containing 
numerous passages in 
which Washington 
sensed the Sherwood 
touch. Mr. Sherwood 
had no advance 
knowledge of the 
OWL broadcast, per- 
haps because he was 
busy helping Mr. 
Roosevelt prepare the 
address. 

The Roosevelt-Sherwood collaboration 
goes back to the time of the Finnish-Rus- 
sian war. Mr. Sherwood already was the 
author of such theatrical successes as “Re- 
union in Vienna,” “The Petrified Forest,” 
and “Idiot’s Delight.” He had just writ- 
ten a play, “There Shall Be No Night,” 
which pictured in terms of outraged bit- 
terness consequences of a Nazi invasion. 

Mr. Roosevelt was attracted by the 
playwright’s fervent hatred of Fascism and 
Nazism and his unconcealed contempt for 
the American pre-Pearl Harbor isolation- 
ists. Mr. Sherwood was invited to the 
White House for a visit. Soon he was con- 
tributing phrases for Mr. Roosevelt's 
speeches, particularly the bitingly satiric 
passages with which the President has as- 
sailed the dictators abroad and his oppo- 
nents at home. 

Beyond that, Mr. Sherwood became and 
continues one of Mr. Roosevelt’s most in- 
timate friends. The President finds the 
playwright a relaxing companion. He en- 
joys Mr. Sherwood’s salty conversation and 
frequent drolleries. But Mr. Sherwood is 
no part of the inner New Deal group. He 
leaves domestic affairs alone. Significant- 
ly, the recent congressional revolt which 
slashed appropriations for OWI’s domestic 
branch left funds for the Overseas Division 
virtually untouched. 

Mr. Sherwood believes in the effective- 
ness of his overseas broadcasts. Words 
alone won’t win the war, he says, but the 
right words at the right time can destroy 
enemy morale aud bolster morale in oc 
cupied countries Words, he adds, “can 
save the lives of soldiers and sailors . - - 
who have to do the real fighting” 


ROBERT SHERWOOD 
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Another Fleet of 


Locomotive-Sized Federals 


& 


+ The operation pictured above is somewhere in the 

Canadian Northwest, where airfields, coast artillery, 
gun emplacements and military roads have become vital 
in the defense of America. These works—now completed 
—or being rushed to completion—are important to our 
protective strategy. They serve to illustrate how hundreds 
of fleets of husky Federal Trucks have been doing legion 
work, aiding in the all important job of protecting the 
Arsenals of Democracy from land, air or sea invasion— 
hastening the day of Victory. 


Many months before Pearl Harbor, Federal Trucks 
were in wide use with our own and the United 
Nations’ Armed Forces. Today Federal Trucks are 
operating in the combat and defensive areas of the 
Middle East, Alaska, the Canal Zone, India, Russia, 
China, Britain, Canada, Australia and the U. S. A. 









E WAR PATH TO VICTORY 


Hundreds of uses, in thousands of jobs, as armored 
tank haulers, giant aircraft rescue trucks, road 
builders, airfield construction units, fire fighters 
and heavy transport carriers, are proving over and 
over again how Federal’s “all-truck”, balanced 
design is recognized for long-lived dependability 
and consistent, top flight performance. That’s why 
those in important positions on both our work 
fronts and war fronts demand Federal’s huskier, 
heavy duty reliability. They’re tossing the tough 
jobs to Federal because they know they'll deliver! 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





The Army and Novy ‘‘E"’ was awarded 
to Federol—‘‘For Excellence in Wor 
Production’"’—building thousands of 
heavy duty trucks for our Armed Forces. 

























Steal home tonight with the se- 
cret of pipe-bliss in your pocket 
—a package of Briggs tobacco. 
Let the old briar give you a new 
thrill with Briggs’ gloriously rich 
flavor, its tongue-caressing mild- 
ness, its heavenly fragrance. 
That’s the result of Briggs being 
cask-mellowed for years—longer 
than many costly blends... and 
man!—it’s worth waiting for! 
Better buy that Briggs right now! 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


f he-h-hl... that 


wonder! BRIGGS / 
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DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we 
are still printing on the same fast 
prewar schedule. But wartime trans- 
portation is subject to frequent and 
unforeseen delays. Late delivery of 
your United States News means that 
your area has been thus affected. In- 
sofar as possible, however, we shall 
continue to strive to overcome local 
difficulties. 


The United States News 


BEHIND YOUR "as 





» CONSCIOUS MIND 


Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you ate missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe X.1.N. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 





“Essential” 


War has not changed the def- 
inition, but it has brought added 
emphasis to the word. Essential 
industry, essential worker, essen- 
tial material, essential restriction. 
And, for businessmen, essential 
source of information. The United 
States News is essential because 
it is the one magazine pre- 
senting a thorough weekly survey 
of today’s national affairs and 
how they will affect business to- 
morrow. The United States News 
is an essential basis for essential 
discussion, decisions, plans, and 
policies. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
22nd and M Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


























“The Veas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited, Thos 
not intended for publication, and thos 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, 


Speaking For the Middle Class 

Sir: There is much in the press and oyer 
the radio concerning the demands of op. 
ganized labor, organized business, and of 
those who seek public favor, but we hear 
little about what another section of oy 
citizenry is thinking. 

This other section is neither organized 
nor vocal, but it is doing some serious 
thinking and it will do a lot of straight 
voting! It represents the great middle 
class of America. 

This class is deeply concerned because 
of the dearth of sound, unselfish states. 
manship. It is alarmed by the rapidly 
mounting public debt. The great middle 
class of America is fed up, it is getting 
restless, and it will assert its power. 

It is looking forward to that day when 
there will be less gang rule in the Govern. 
ment, less control of those looking for spe- 
cial treatment or handouts, and, above all, 
less influence of corrupt political machines, 
Yakima, Wash. A. C. Curry 


* % * 


How ‘Vast’ Is Farm Income? 

Sir: You have got this vastly increased 
income on the farm all wrong. For exam- 
ple, last year I had from my farm a gross 
income of about $4,800, but, when the total 
cost of producing this income was taken 
out, the net income was only $799. 

In thirteen years of retailing milk at a 
“live-and-let-live price,” I have not had 
enough to overcome depreciation of build- 
ings, and we have lived very simply. 


Eaton, N. Y. E. H. Dunnam 


* * % 


More Arithmetic on War Debt 

Sir: In the issue of July 23, The United 
States News prints some fantastic, or New 
Deal, arithmetic from the pen of Mr. W. A 
Seymour, of St. Augustine, Florida. 

Mr. Seymour says that a governmental 
debt of $300,000,000,000 can be liquidated 
within 28 years by annual payments of 
$10,000,000,000. I wonder what annuity 
formula he used in his calculations. If 
neither payments nor the principal bear 
interest, then it will require at least 30 
years, and, if both principal and annual 
payments bear interest at 3 per cent, it 
will require from 41 to 42 years to liquidate 
a $300,000,000,000 debi by annual pay- 
ments of $10,000,000,000. 


Madison, Wis. C. M. JAnsKY 
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AMERICA SHOULD KEEP ITS LIFELINES STRONG 


WHEN YOU READ of the enormous 
1 oe of troops and materials of 

war that the railroads are so success- 
fully transporting today, it is not surprising 
that many people have issumed those figures 
represent big profits for the railroads. Actu- 
ally, this is not true, even though the Class I 
railroads carried 80% more passengers in 
1942 than in 1941, and 33% more freight. 


today than in recent years. But for many years 

past they have been making far less than other 
businesses. Even in 1942, a peak year, earnings were 
only 5.56% on investment. And in the ten years ending 
with 1941, the averave earnings were only a fraction over 
2%. Many small businesses like the little retailer pictured 
above have made much more money per dollar invested. 


2. IT iS TRUE the railroads are earning more money 


by the government for the railroads amounted to 
; 5.21% on investment. Today the railroads are earn- 
ing about 6%—a little more than they did in 1918. But they 
are carrying 24°%% more passengers and 55% more freight. 


3 IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR the standard return fixed 


4 | include heavy taxes and greater cost of materials. 
Equipment bears extra strain; the wheels pic- 
tured above travel more track in a week than they used to 
cover in a month. And rails and cars and engines are being 
used up at a rapid rate. Normal repairs cannot be made 
because of shortage of materials and manpower. Funds 
which should be put aside out of current earnings for 
making these repairs in the future are taxed as “profits.” 


calamity. They are our lifelines, the vital arteries 

of our industrial and commercial system. America 
must keep its railroads strong. Too much depends on them 
today, and will depend on them tomorrow, to risk the effects 
of any policy that would endanger what we now enjoy— 
the finest railroad service in the world. 


5 WEAKENING OF THE RAILROADS would be a national 


Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Stalin’s Interest in Italian Moves... Curtailment Of 
OEW Activities . . . Trouble Ahead for Lend-Lease? 





Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Church- 
ill were caught off guard by the sud- 
denness of the break that came in 
Italy. The turn came so fast that one 
branch of this Government was call- 
ing the King of Italy names while an- 
other branch was seeking a way to do 
business with him. 


= & 2 


Josef Stalin wants a voice in any ar- 
rangements that are made in Italy 
because of the effect that these ar- 
rangements may have on Russian in- 
terests in the Balkans. A big question 
concerns whether Stalin is merely be- 
ing advised of Italian developments 
or is being consulted about them. 


x* 


There is beginning to be discussion in 
important quarters of the possibility 
that the Russians may reach Berlin 
before Americans and British. That 
discussion grows from the prospect 
that the Germans may find it ex- 
tremely dangerous to hold their lines 
in Russia through another winter. 


xx 


Frank Knox, as Navy Secretary, finds 
that other Cabinet members are ac- 
cusing him of failing to call another 
big turn in the war. Mr. Knox was 
giving a highly pessimistic review of 
the war outlook only a day or two be- 
fore Mussolini quit. In the early days 
of the war, when the Navy Secretary’s 
announcements that the submarine 
was on the run usually were followed 
by waves of sinkings, he restrained 
his inclination to forecast. 


x * * 


Inside calculation is turning very 
strongly to the view that the second 
man on the 1944 Democratic ticket 
must be from the Middle West, pref- 
erably from the corn belt. This is 
bad news for the Southern group 
around the White House that joined 
Harry Hopkins in selling Mr. Roose- 
velt on the idea of scuttling Henry 
Wallace. A number of Southerners 
were angling for the job. 


68 


itle Reg. U.S. Pat. O' 


It will not be surprising if Jesse Jones 
continues to influence the operations 
of the Export-Import Bank. This 
Bank, which grew under Mr. Jones’s 
direction, was removed from his di- 
rect control on insistence of the Budg- 
et Bureau’s Wayne Coy as a counter 
to the loss by Henry Wallace of his 
chairmanship of the Economic War- 
fare agency. 


x * * 


Sumner Welles, as Under Secretary 
of State, is much closer to President 
Roosevelt in his views on long-range 
foreign policy than he is to Cordell 
Hull, the Secretary of State. Mr. Hull, 
however, wields a dominant influence 
on foreign policy in all realms except 
those that involve higher strateg. 
which the President himself directs. 


x «x * 


There are first murmurings that sug- 
gest trouble ahead for Edward Stet- 
tinius and his Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion. The reason is that, with the war 
taking the turn that it is taking, some 
important Congressmen are question- 
ing the wisdom of lend-leasing some 
types of industrial goods that may 
turn up in competition with American 
industry after the war. 


x *«* * 


The crack-up that came in Italy was 
the one that high military leaders had 
expected to come by Christmas, 1942, 
if only the British and Americans had 
had the luck to take Tunisia without 
a fight. When the breaks went the 
other way, estimates were revised and 
it was thought that Italy would not 
be out of the war until later in 1943. 


x * 


There is some Army-Navy concern 
over the evidence that President 
Roosevelt is becoming solicitous of 
the demands of some civilian groups 
for a bigger slice of the available food 
and fuel and clothing. The favorable 
turn in the war makes it more difficult 
for the services to press their claims 
at the expense of civilians. 


gion) LIMSPEND. 
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Leo Crowley, as head of the Office of 
Economic Warfare, will begin to cop. 
tract the operations of that agency, 
instead of expanding them. Som 
OEW divisions may be liquidated in 
the period ahead. 


x * * : 


It will be interesting to note whether 
President Roosevelt asks Mr. Wallace 
to attend future Cabinet Meetings, 
The Vice President is not so certain 
what his attitude should be toward 
the White House so long as Harr 
Hopkins and james F. Byrnes call 





the turi:s o7: policy and personalities 
xk 7 
Mr. Roosevelt’s latest speech was 


thrown together from memoranda 
si*bmitted by a number of sources, all 
seeking to answer some complaint or 
to satisfy some clamor from abroad, 


x * * 


The real inner struggle in Italy te- 
volved around the fate of Italians in 
Germany and in the Balkans if Italy 
surrendered. The offer by General 
Eisenhower of freedom for hundreds 
of thousands of Italian prisoners was 
a counter to German threats to make 
hostages of hundreds of thousands of 
Italians subject to German control. 


xe 


Army Air Forces are itching for a 
chance to concentrate some big bomb- 
er forces in the Far East in order to 
demonstrate what air power can do 
to Japan when directed at something 
more than isolated outposts. 


S&F ef 


There is inside competition between 
this country’s OWI with its foreign 
broadcasts and the British Broadcast- 
ing Company with its foreign broad- 
casts that is beginning to lead to 
trouble. One story has it that, when 
the BBC broadcast that Fascism wa 
dead, then this country’s OWI, to be 
different, came back with its report 
that the King of Italy was “moronic’ 
and Marshal Badoglio was a Fascist. 
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Harvest lime, 1O43 


America makes the best of everything! 
Americans are making the best use of their week-ends and 


vacations by helping bring in the crops. And many are 


making the best use of Schenley Royal Reserve by saving ROYAL RESERVE 


it for special occasions. All of the S« henley distilleries 


are producing vital alcohol for war purposes exclusively. 
Before Anything Else, Buy War Bonds 


Schenley Royal Reserve, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. Ble nded Whiskey, &6 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corporation, New Yor 





@ They may not be what the doc- 
tor ordered for a quiet ride, but 
this new Thunderbolt fighter, 
built by Republic Aviation, is what the Axis 


asked for—and is going to get! 


@ What's it feel like? “Well,” says Joe 
Parker (at far right), “when you're 
diving that fast, you feel like you were 
a part of a solid piece of steel. And 


when it’s over, I sure enjoy a Camel.” 


@ Lunch—and then a C. mel for these Thun- 
derbolt workers below. Says Josephine Walz 
(left): “I find Camels milder all ways.” Adds 
Shirley Jordan (right): “Camels 
always hold their fresh appeal.” 


CAMELS FULL 
FLAVOR SO 
MUCH BETTER. 
THEY SUIT 
ME TO A‘ 


WAR BONDS 


Bemeoa 


be can take it from the men who 
fly ’em—from Republic Aviation 
Corporation’s chief test pilot Joe Parker 
(below, right) and the young fighter 
pilots with him: these new Thunder. 
bolc fighters, the Army P-47’s, they’ye 
got what it takes! And when you'ye 
wrestled one of these babies out of a 
screaming power-dive, you've earned 
a Camel. For Camels it is, with Joe 
Parker... with men in a// the services, 


iTS 
ALWAYS 
CAMELS WITH 
ME. THEYRE 
EASY ON MY 
THROAT — 
THEY VE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES! 


FARST stv 


The favorite cigarette with men 


in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
the Coast Guard is Camel. 
(Based on actual sales records in Post 


Exchanges and Canteens.) 


“THE 'T ZONE” | 


Nae 
— where cigarettes are judged 
The “T-ZONE™—Taste and Throat— 


is the proving ground for cigarettes. 

Only your taste and throat can decide 

which cigarette tastes best to you... 

and how it affects your throat. Based on the expe- 
rience of millions of smokers, we believe Camels 
will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 





